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For the Companion. 
“PIPE ;”” 
xD HOW IT DID NOT ALL END IN SMOKE. 
Such a queer little back shop as it was, hard- 
ty eight feet square, and shut out from the front 
room where the business was done, by a swing- 
jng door, the glass in the upper half “of which 
was cracked, here and there, and mended with 
alittle round spot of putty! 
Across the middle of the floor stood a bench 
or counter, or whatever it might be called, cov- 


; ered with a motley array,—tools, threads, wires, 
‘ boxes, Whole men, and men strewn about in 
’ frarments, wheels, springs, and so on, indefi- 


nitely. And behind this company, surrounded 
; by alitter of whittlings, sat a man who was 
whole, certainly, but might, at first sight, have 
been taken to be made up of fragments, very 
” poorly fitted together. 

His body was large, and his arms as long as 
any one’s, but for legs he had just enough to 
double up and keep him steady on the stool 


P where he sat; his back was crooked, and his 
*y head was dropped down between his shoulders 
" inaway that generally made his face almost 


sem to be looking out of his breast. And when 
heopened his mouth to speak, that was the time 
the tostartle you; for, instead of the strong, hearty 
wiee you would expect from such a chest, it 
was athin, piping sound, that seemed to issue 


~ from the top of his head, giving a ghostly sort 
pid of feeling, until you were used toit. But if one 
and were used to it, and knew what cheery words 
pre nightalways be expected, and haw the great, 
rag thoughtful eves under the overhanging fore- 
head were always looking out for some little 
Kindness to do for somehody, it was rather pleas- 
ant tohear it, and look into the strange face 
from which it came. 
“ Itwas a good many years now, that Pipe had 
E. heen sitting just there, but he never grew dull 
— or old; for there was always the glass door to 
men's look through, and see all that was going on in 
ys the onter shop, and when there were no cus- 
ire tomers in, he had a way of talking to himself, 
| bee oreven to the toys he was putting together. 
ER. They were not responsive, it is true, but that, 
i like conversing with a very silent person, left 
_ him all the more at liberty to imagine they were 
= thinking just what he wished. He must have 
— ben very amusing, sometimes, for he would 
“loa laugh so excessively that he was obliged to lay 
ed ts down his work and give up to it altogether, or 
os8 Would even shake hands with one of his own 
ae: Wooden men, in the heartiness of his amusement. 
Th Bat there had not been much of this, of late. 
=e] Pipeseemed to be a good deal out of spirits, and 
ering Worked away, busily enough, it is true, but as 
ae ifsome weight oppressed him, or some question 
Ieasant Wa Making itself troublesome. 
oat This seemed the more Strange, as things had 
wht been going on remarkably well in the outer shop 
ge a he had been so fortunate as to obtain 
ch services of the young woman whom he had 
es Mt present engayed to wait upon it and take 
ec! 


tharge of the custom business. 
er The clerk he had had previously was a dull, 


cith this Weless young fellow, who droned about among 

odd the goods, as wooden as any of them, until Pipe 
r. = Almost out of patience. But Molly was so 
Mast quiet and deft, her slender fingers ,touched ev- 


ty thing so daintily, and if there came a rainy 
4 ¥ and trade was dull, she seemed always to 


Cont. “something to do, getting even the smallest 

eee Mticle in the shop more perfectly into its place, 

vol * Pipe used to think she could meet an or- 
sa in the dark as well as in broad daylight,— 

by - and singing li 4 s i 

—— sae z ike a bird all the time, half to her- 

NG! but still so that the glass door was very apt 


y: to let the sound through to Pipe’s ears. 


f a I this had seemed to light up the little es- 
oston- ublishment like sunshine, for atime. If Pipe 
be 


Mss too busy to look up, he could always hear 
E. ; Voice over the counter, or her light step mov- 
about the shop. And when he could spare 

T a glance, now and then, every thing 





80 comfortable; the packages were tied 
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up so dexterously, snd the customers scemed so 
satisfied as she handed them over the counter 
with her pretty fingers and a smile that made 
them determine to come again. But when hours 
were over, in the evening, and she had closed 
the shutters and gone away, leaving Pipe to lock 
the door, how different it all was! 

“Dismal!” Pipe said to himself, as hé” looked 
around the shop; and when he walked back to 
his seat, and thought of taking up his work 
again, nothing seemed the same, and he would 
go off to his ] ttle sitting-room, and settle him- 
self in his stuffed chair before the fire, and try 
to read his newspaper. But it was worst of all, 
when, as sometimes happened, she opened the 
little door, after she had put on her hat and 
shawl, and asked,— 

“Any thing more I can do for you before I go, 
Mr. Dollerby ?” 

On those evenings Pipe did not even try tu 
read the paper. He would sit and look into the 
fire, and say to himself,— 

“I wish there was something more she could 
do! I wish she need not go away at all! What 
a dull old thing I am, left here by myself, to be 
sure!” 

All at once something seemed to whisper to 
him, “Why do you let her go away at all? Why 
don’t you keep her here with you, and make her 
happy? She hasn’t any one.to care so very 
particularly for her, and only a cheap lodging 
to go to, at the best.” 

For a few moments Pipe did not say a word, 
but sat still gazing into the fire. Then he turned 
suddenly round as if to meet the voice that had 
spoken to him, and made an impatient gesture 
with his hand. 

“Ask her to marry me! Me, with my crooked 
back, and short legs, and piping voice! Ask 
her to come and live here with me, like a bird 
in a cage, just because I think her the prettiest 
and dearest thing that ever walked the earth! 
Never! Don’t do it, Pipe!” 

It was after this that Pipe ceased to talk and 
laugh as he sat at work, and that the troubled 
and thoughtful look settled down upon his face. 
Sometimes he would say to himself,— 

“Why shouldn’t you ask her? She can say 
no, if she likes; but if she should like to say 
yes, how happy and comfortable you could 
make her! How you would love her, and pet 
her, and keep work away from her, and what 
evenings you would have together!” 

At these times Pipe would begin to laugh 
aloud, once more, and look confidentially down 
at the figure he was wiring; but then he would 
shake his head again violently. 

“Don’t-you do it, Pipe! Crooked back, short 
legs, frightful voice, and a gray hair here and 








ting out upon the ground. 
to think of it! 
and then there’d be a pretty piece of work 
Don’t you do it, I say, Pipe!” 


door opened. 
“Any thing more to-night, Mr. Dollerby ?” 


the door wide open, and walked back and fortl 
through the length of the two shops. 


enough to treat her as she deserves. Andi 


need. But as for tying her to a crooked stick 


thing. Outrageous! Don’t you ao it, Pipe!” 


planting his elbows on the counter, leaned hi 


that he did so, fell asleep. 


up A firemen’s captain, a large toy that h 


the air of a cavalier. Then turning so that h 


back and shoulders. 


“She can’t say no, I am sure. 
night, at all events. 


citement. 
“TI say, pretty, sweet little Molly! 


to do it yourself.” 
“Miserable thing!’’ cried Pipe, again; “yo 
sha’n’t have her.” 


young man might have her, if he liked? An 
am I net a young man?” 


ed his pride in his work. 
“And am I not straight and handsome?” 
“Yes,” said Pipe. 





there, net because you are so very old, but be- 


“What objection can you make, then?” 


cause you have such a stupid way of never get- 
You are a wretch 
She nught say yes, out of pity, 


One evening, when he had been having a 
pretty severe struggle of this kind, the glass 


That was almost too much for Pipe. After 
she was gone, he got down from his stool, set 


“She hasn’t any body to love her? How do 
you know she hasn't? There may be the 
straightest and handsomest young man in the 
town, only waiting till he can get together 


there is, he may have her, and half I’ve got in 
the world to make her comfortable, if there’s 


like myself, for life, that’s altogether another 


It did not take a great deal of this kind of 
exercise to tire Pipe out, for he wasn’t used to 
it. So he went back to his stool again, and 


head on his hands, and without being aware 


He had not been in this posture long, when 
a slight noise on the counter caused him to look 


had put together that very day, had risen to his 
feet, and atretching slowly up until he was 
much taller than Pipe, was buckling on his belt 
and stroking his whiskers into shape with all 


could see into Pipe’s looking-glass, he put ‘his 
hands behind him, and felt up and down his 


“That’s all right, I believe,”’ said the captain. 
I'll ask her to- 
Pretty, sweet little Molly!” 
“What do you say?” cried Pipe, in great ex- 


I mean to 
ask her to marry me, since you don’t think best 


“Don’t call names,” said the captain. “Didn’t 
you say, just now, that any handsome, straight 


“You look very much like one,” said Pipe, 
who, if he had died for it, would not have yield- 


“Objection! You are not fit to be tied up by 
her into a brown paper parcel! First of all, 
you have no heart!” 

“Indeed!” said the captain; “and what next?” 
“You haye no brains! What on earth do you 
suppose she weuld care for you, with all your 
siraight back, and fine legs, and handsome face, 
if you couldn’t love her, and cherish her, and 
talk pleasantly with her through the winter 
evenings? 

“Do you think she wouldn’t?” asked the cap- 
tain, beginning to look somewhat abashed. 

“Do I think she wouldn’t? Dol think she ig 
a fool? Doesn’t she know what it is worth to 
have the whole strength of a true heart devoted 
to her for life, and doesn’t she know an empty 
head when she sees it?” 

“Well,” said the captain, “all I can say is, it 
is very hard finding a man who combines every 
thing. If she waits for one with all your gifts 
and all mine together, it may be longer than 
either of us will live.” Overcome by Pipe’s ter- 
rible indignation, he shrank back to his own 
proper size, and laid stiffly down in his place. 
Upon this, Pipe waked up. He looked about 
him in rather a confused way at first, then be- 
gan to rub his hands together, got down off his 
stool, got up again, and struck them inerrily 
upon his knees. 

“There, there, there, Pipe!’ he exclaimed, 
laughing to himself as he had not done for so 
long atime. “I guess you begin to see it at 
last! What a dull old thing you have been, to 
be sure, that you couldn't reflect what was most 
to be considered in a husband! Not ask her! 
I guess I will, before another twenty-four hours 
is past. She can say no, if she likes, of course— 
of course she can, and there will be no harm 
,| done. Ican’t be any more miserable if she does 
say it than I am while I go onin this way. And 
if there should be any one that she likes better, 
it might lead to my finding it out, so that I 
could help them along. It would be a little 
tough, though, giving her away;” and he looked 
¢| round at the captain, with an expression that 
came nearer to being Spiteful, than any ever 
seen on his face before. 

All the next day Pipe seemed himself again. 
He talked while he sat over his work as merri- 
ly as in his best times, though in very low tones, 
and glancing frequently at the glass door, to be 
sure it was shut; and he had to lay aside what 
he was doing, several times, to enjoy a genuine 
s | laugh once more. 

But he left Molly to go quietly on with the 
business until evening, when she opened the 
door, looking, if possible, prettier than ever, as 
she said, “I’m going now, Mr. Dollerby, if there’s 
e| nothing more.” 

“No, don’t go,” said Pipe. ‘Yes, there is 
something more. If you’d just have the kind- 
ness to come in and be seated a moment, till 
I’m ready.” 
e| Molly came in and sat down, wondering a lit- 
tle, as this was the first time he had ever asked 
her. That had been only from delicacy, how” 
ever, as she very well understood. Pipe finished 
the bit of wire he was twisting, and laid it down. 

“Now, Molly/" he said, “I’m ready. I want 
to ask your 6pinion. Suppose I wished very 
much to mafry a young woman, but could not 
feel sure it was best to ask her. Suppose, as 
you know well enough, I was very crooked, and 
very short, and very queerly made, and had a 
strange, piping voice, and a large head; while 
u| she was young and very pretty, and very rosy, 
and sings about'the house like a bird, and is al- 
ways sweet-temipered, and might, for aught I 
know, have half-a-dozen straight and handsome 
djlovers. But suppose all of them together 
couldn’t love her half as well as I could,—sup- 
pose I could keep pouring it out upon her every 
day and hour, as God pours His sunshine over 
the earth, without its ever growing any the 
less, but keeping always warm and bright, and 


, 








her life. What should you say then?’ 


reaching down into the very farthest corner of 
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THE YOUTH’ 


S COMPANION. 








“T should say, Mr. Dollerby,” said Molly, the 
color deepening in her face a little, “I should 
say that she was a very happy young woman — 
more than happy,—I should say God had blessed 
her!” 

“But Molly, it’s you! It’s yourself, Molly!” 
cried Pipe, leaning forward in an agony of fear, 
lest she should not see the blessing in just the 
same light when it came home to herself. 

The color rushed up into crimson, new, and 
Molly looked at him a moment with shining 
eyes. Then she covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears. 

«There, there, there!” said Pipe, drawing back 
to his counter again, with the sharp pain of dis- 
appointment on his face. He had risked all and 
lost it! “There, there, you want to say no, and 
you are afraid you ought to say yes, lest you 
do an unkindness for the first time in your life! 
But you sha’n’t, dear; you sha’n’t! You needn’t! 
Don’t mind me. I shall get along well enough, 
and I won’t say any thing more about it.” 

“Mr. Dollerby,” said Molly, rising and com- 
ing toward him, “‘if it is me, I say the same, on- 
ly a hundred times more! You don’t know how 
{’ve dreaded to say good-night, every time, be- 
cause such a lonely feeling came over me when 
[ shut the shop door and went away from your 
kindness! You don’t know how many times 
I’ve thought how blessed it would be to have 
such a kindness and such a heart that you need 
never go away from; and how ashamed I have 
felt afterward for the very thought! You don’t 
know how dreary it has seemed te go home, and 
how sunshiny and bright it has always been 
here! So, if it seems brighter to you for having 
me here, I’ll stay, and thank God that He has 
made me so much richer and happier than I 
deserve!” 

She had come quite near Pipe by this time, 
and he caught her in his arms in an ecstasy of 
joy, while she laid her head down on his shoul- 
der and cried again. 

After the wedding day was over, such happy 
people as they were! No more trying to read 
his paper all alone, for Pipe, no more going 
away to dreary lodgings, for Moliy, no more 
fecling, for either of them, that they were all 
alone in the world, with nobody to expend 
themselves upon, nobody to love them with all 
the power of a true heart! 

Once in a while, when Molly was ready to lay 
the tea table in the cosy little sitting-room, 
where Pipe had always had to lay it for himself, 
before, she would put on her very prettiest rib- 
bon, and her most mischievous look, and peep- 
ins throuch the glass door would say,— 

“Any thing Lean do for you before I go, to- 
nizht, Mr. Dollerby ?” 

And when the table was ready, such a supper 
as they would have! and afterward, such talks 
before the fire! Such a perfect understanding, 
and no end of subjects, until Pipe would make 
a gesture as if throwing down his work, and 
lean back for one of his old laughs, as he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Well, aren’t we good friends, to be sure!” 

The firemen’s captain had a string tied round 
his neck, and was hung up by the looking-glass, 
for Pipe said he felt under such obligations to 
him as to wish to give him a place of honor, 
while, at the same time, he found it so hard to 
forgive him for having threatened to ask Molly, 
that it was a sort of pleasure to see him hang- 
ing by the neck, after all! Z. H. R. 


—— +0 
CAUGHT. 


Most people have a dislike to spiders and 
snakes, and think the best way to dispose of 
them is to get them out of life as quick as pos- 
sible. Our readers, we suspect, have some of 
this feeling, and will enjoy the following ad- 
venture of a spider, told by Henry Ward Beech- 
er, in which, while laying traps for flies, the 
spider got caught in a morning glory: 

“At length the spider, after severak selections 
and re-selections, found a saloon of the most 
admirable description. It was nothing less than 
amorning glory! If he had only known the 
name which it bore in the catalogue, he would, 
I suppose, have been still more proud than he 
was of his tent, For that must be a sumptuous 
flower that can boast a name as long as a Span- 
ish princess, as this did, (It was the Jpomea 
hederacea superba grandi flory.) 

“Across the opening of this splendid bell the 
spider stretched his web. In the morning I first 
saw him there. The dew was fresh on all the 
leaves. Ile said to himself,— 

“*This is the very cell of pleasure! There will 
be cnough hungry flies or other insects coming 
here for honey. It shall be my business to en- 
tertain them when they come!’ 

“Alas for day dreams! While he was thus 


of the largest size, heavily flying from blossom 
to blossom, from convolvulus bell to bell, and 
the thonght crossed my mind, how queer it 
would be if ‘should visit the spider! 

“Sure enough, he seemed to have caught up 
my thought, for in a second he carried his great, 
blundering body right down to the bell and 
dashed his head through the wes; but not lik- 
ing it he made off, like Samson, with a part of 
his prison on his shoulders.- 

“Meanwhile, the spider seemed far more 
alarmed than the bee, and sank back into its 
flower-house. Misfortunes never come single, 
itis said. About an hour after this encounter 
I went out to see how the travelled spider was 
enjoying himself. 

“He and I both had forgotten one thing, and 
that is, that on fair summer mornings the con- 
volvuli shut up their blossoms by ten o’clock. 
While the spider lay securely inside, the edges 
had folded down and clesed the opening entire- 
ly! The flower had proved a prison!” 





For the Companion, 

PATCHWORK JIMMY. 
There was once a little boy, who said he 
“didn’t want to go to heaven if there were any 
grandpas there!” Old Jimmy Butman didn't 
want to go if there were to be any boys there— 
afraid of boys! 
The new city of Chester, which had sprung 
up as if by magic, had chosen for its site the 
spot where Jimmy had lived as a hermit. As 
soon as folks with boys moved in, Jimmy dis- 
appeared, and was known only by tradition. 
The ancients of Chester, men of forty years, 
had often told the young people that, when they 
first settled the place, an old man used to live 
near by, in real hermit style; but that, when 
the place grew so that it had twenty houses, he 
got frightened at the rush of people, and moved 
off, and had not been heard of since that time. 
There were marvelleus tales told of him, and 
his exploits among the wild beasts, which used 
to haunt the woods before the popalatiou 
frightened them off; and often eid the boys 
wish that they might see him, and ferret out 
the mystery of his life. 

One evening, as a group of them were leap- 
ing, and turning somersaults over the rails of 
the town-house fence, for want of better sport, 
old black Billy, the scullion at the tavern, came 
along with a fine lot of prairie hens over his 
shoulder. Throwing Them down, he took a seat 
on the topmost rail, when they all gathered 
about him, to examine his gun, and to ask 
where he found game so plenty. 

“Hi!” cried Billy, “ver may let de game go, 
for I’s found somethin’ stranger den wild hens, 
to-day! When I turned from de road, and 
pushed off into de wild land past Munt’s, dere 
was a light snow on de ground, and dere I see 
tracks like o’ somebody wid club feet! not a toe 
on him! 

“Well, I follered, and follered; and follered; 
and bimeby I see a clump o’ trees, and a mess 
o’ rocks behind ’em; and I see smoke, and smell 
bacon! 

“IT knowed dere wasn’t no human habitation 
widin seven mile of de place, and I got skeart. 
I’membered ’bout de forty thieves, and all de 
oder ghosts I’d hearn on, and I loaded my old 
musket, and let fly, right smart, in de direction 
of de cave—if dere was one! 

“Quick as a flash dere come out an old feller 
from ‘hind de rocks, wid a gray head and long 
beard. He was all patched up wid ’bout a mil- 
lion o’ colors, and an eld patchwork quilt ’bout 
de shoulders! His feet was tied up in rags,— 
like he hadn’t got no shoes—and he carried a 
fryin’-pan in his hand, and I thought he was 
goin’ to hit me wid it. 

“But he looked sort o’ grieved, and asked me 
why I was a tryin’ for to kill him; and said that 
he was peaceable, and hadn’t bothered nobody.” 

“Hillo!” cried one of the boys; “that must be 
Patchwork Jim, that used to own this town. 
Let’s take our rifles and go out there gunning, 
Saturday, and make him believe we’re after 
him.” 

“No, no, boys; don’t you bother the poor old 
man,” said Billy, as he shouldered his game, 
and trudged over to the tavern. 

About midday, on the next Saturday after 
this, the poor, lonely creature, who lived a 
hermit’s life, sat by his fire of brushwood and 
grass, dressing a few little fishes he had caught 
in the brook, for his dinner. . 

All of a sudden, he was startled by the re- 
port of what seemed to his timid mind a volley 
of musketry! Before he could rise from his 
rude hearth, half-a-dozen boys rushed in, and 
pointed their bayonets at him! 


thoughtless fellows, and, clasping his hands, 


The old man fell on his knees before the 


“O, lads,” he said, “I was once as young and 
happy as youn; and I never, in all my life, did 


as cruel a thing as you are doing now! I never 
robbed nor killed, nor ever spoke harshly to a 
child; and yet these new people have sent, first 
a black man, and now a troop of boys—O, boys 
are such cruel wretches!” 
Every rifle was gropped; and, as the boys 
looked at his pallid face, their own faces blushed 
crimson. 
“Why, old fellow,” said the ringleader, “‘we 
wouldn’t hurt you for the world! We only 
came out to hunt you up. Our mothers have 
sent you lots of nice things by us, and we’ve 
lugged them all these miles for you. We only 
fired for sport.” 
‘It was cruel sport, and my heart will beat 
hard for forty-eight hours by it! But I thank 
you for your gifts. I have plenty of fish to fry, 
and potatoes to roast in the ashes. If one of 
you will bring a jug of water from the brook, 
I will get you such a dinner as I can, and tell 
you where to go for as many prairie hens as 
you can carry home. I’ve threwn out boiled 
potatoes at a certain hour every day, and row 
they flock round there till the ground is alive 
with them.” 
“Let your fish and potatoes go, uncle,” said 
one of the boys; “‘we’ve got a picnic with us.” 
And they all darted outside of the rude cabin, 
and brought in the bags and baskets, which they 
had unstrapped from their shoulders to give 
them a more martial appearance before entering. 
They then spread half-a dozen newspapers on 
the earth floor of the cabin, and displayed a 
dinner, the like of which old Jimmy had not 
seen since he was young, and made him sit 
down beside them. This he did, as soon as the 
guns were put out of doors; but every now and 
then he was seen to glance from one to another, 
with a timid air, as if suspicious of mischief. 
After he got a little more at his ease, they 
asked him why he lived in such a wild place, 
and why he did not stay in town like other 
folks, and go hunting and fishing from there. 
“I’m afraid you’d be angry if I should teil 
you,” replied the old man, the color mounting 
to his pale face. 
“No, we wouldn’t. Tell us; and, if we can, 
we'll help you,” replied one of his visitors. 
“Well, then,” replied Jimmy, “I hide here be- 
cause I’m afraid of boys! I lived in B. when I 
was well eff and happy, but when the trouble 
came on me, the boys tormented me so that I 
moved out to Ohio. But there were boys there, 
too; and soI went to Michigan, toa place where 
there were only young men and women, and 
babies. But the town took a start. Folks 
with big boys moved ix, and I moved ont 
“At last, I got away off here, where I thought 
nobody wanted to live But they chose this 
very spot for a city, and built up right round 
me. They treated me well, and kind women 
gave me food and clothes, and I was happy. I 
stuffed the birds I shot for them, and gave them 
skins for muffs and capes, and they liked to 
have me come into their kitchens, and trusted 
mewith their little children, and called me‘Uncle 
Jimmy.’ 
“But there is no rest for me. David Morris 
moved out here from York State, to sell lumber, 
and to build houses, and brought thrée evil 
spirits with him, that he called ‘boys.’ They 
begun their games by throwing balls of wick- 
ing, wet with turpentine, into my cabin when I 
was asleep, and they set fire to my bed! I put 
out the fire, and lay Still till they were all gone, 
and then I rose, and drew off all I owned, on a 
hig sled, to this place, where I used to sleep 
sometimes, when out hunting. Chester has kept 


boys; but they’ve never been troubled with me 
since. I find folks can live without what has 
to be bought at stores. 

“I brought out some bedquilts and blankets 
when I came West, but they’re most gone, now; 
and soon [ shall have to dress in skins, like 


thread to sew them together with. All the 
trouble I ever had in my life came from boys!” 

There were tears in the eyes of those boys, 
who thought themselves too brave to cry; and 


which had prompted this visit. 

They drew from their pockets jack-knives, 
pencils and money, and laid all before him, as 
a peace-offering, promising to be his friends, 
and to look out for him as long as he lived. 

The old man smiled sadly, and said, “I'd like 
a jack-knife, but the money will do me no good. 
I’m afraid to go either to Chester or to Derby 
village to spend it. The boys would chase me!” 

“If they do, we'll have them putin jail, uncle,” 


Jimmy’s champien through life. “What harm 








fondly expecting his guests, I saw a bumble-bee 


plead for his life. 


on growing, and is a big place, now, and full of 


Robinson Crusoe, if I can get a needle and 


they felt thoroughly ashamed of the meanness 


said one of the lads, who had resolved to be 


“O, it’s a long, long story, lads, and can’t be 
told to-day; but I’ll tell you this much: [ hag 
a dear twin brother. He broke his mother; 
heart and mine. I can’t tell you of his end; jt 
was too awful! It killed only my mother, bat 
it made me wild. They said I was crazy, ang 
carried me off to an asylum! After that, I got 
better, and went to a trade, and if people hag 
let me alone, I could have lived easy by praying 
to God to keep thoughts of poor Dick out of my 
mind. But the lads we used to go to schoo} 
with, would shout after me, ‘How’s Dicky dear? 
and ask if I wasn’t proud of my family. 

“[T never answered or looked up, and that 
made them angry; and they used to chase me 
and write letters, saying that a constable wn 
coming after me, because it had been found out 
that I was in league with poor Dick in his sin, 

“They once stole a skeleton out of the doctors 
office, and put it in my bed; and that made me 
wild again, and I left my work, and went back 
to the asylum. 

“T came West after that, and have had my hut 
burnt, my skins stole, my cat singed, anda big 
trapful of rats let loose in my hut. 

“All the.reason I see for this is, that I’ve had 
great trouble, and ran from it into great poy. 
erty. When all my clothes were gone, and [ 
was cold, I used to wrap a quilt about me; and 
that roused all the boys in the Western coun. 
try, till I had to hide in this den, where I hope 
to die soon.” 

We need not tell you that Patchwork Jimmy 
was soon dressed up, and taken to a room in 
Chester, from which he went out gunning, and, 
as of old, supplied the ladies with stuffed birds 
and furs; and every boy in town was thenceforth 
his sworn friend. 





For the Companion. 

GYPSY BELL. ‘ 
One bright June afternoon, as a party of 
school girls were returning home, they went ur- 
der the “Willow-bridge,” to gather “car-drops,” 
a rich wild flower that grew there in great 
abundance. 
They were chatting merrily as they went down 
the dark ravine, not dreaming that any one was 
near them, till the foremost uttered a sharp cry, 
and started back, towards her companions. 
Then they all saw a tall, dark figure, gaudily 
attired, rise from a rock, on which she had been 
sitting, and, taking two baskets on her arms, 
advance towards them, followed by a huge 
black dog. 
They scrambled up the rocky sides of the m- 
vine, and ran homeward as if a pack of wolves 
were at their heels. When they darcd to look 
back, they saw the stranger following them, 
although, as they gained rapidly on her, they 
could not say she was chasing them; but sli 
shouted loudly after them. 
Wild with alarm, they rushed into the home 
of the girl who had been first startled under the 
bridge. Nearly out of breath, they all began 
the story at once, till they confused Mrs. Willis 
sadly. She could scarcely tell whether “dogs, 
a drunkard, or an Indian,” had followed them; 
for she caught all these words in the confusion. 

“Let us bolt all the doors,” cried Emma Wil 
lis, “‘ as she may come in. Father is away, and 
I know she’s some kind of a savage.” 

Emma turned to go towards the front door to 
leck it, when she caught a glimpse of the scar 
let shawl through the side-light. She turned 
the key, and darted back into the sitting-room, 
crying,— 

“Bridget, lock your end door!” 

By this time, the stranger had tried the front 
door, without the formality of knocking, ané, 
finding it locked, had gone round to the kitchen. 

The first thiug Bridget knew, a tall, dark, 
plank-shaped woman, in a gay dress, a scatlt! 
shawl and a pink sun-bonnet, stood before het 
She dropped a courtesy, and said to the buxol, 
red-haired girl,— 

“Pretty lady want her fortune told? Fots 
quarter, I can show her a fine young farm 
carrying her home in his wagon, as his brite! 
For a dollar, I can let her see herself driven of 
with a splendid young lord in a coach and six! 

“I’m not the lady at all, but the gerl,” sii! 
Bridget. ‘The lady is yonder.” 

Mrs. Willis now.came out, and said “Good 
afternoon,” to the copper-colored visitor; while 
the girls peeped from the door at her. f 

“Lady,” said the woman, “I’m an Egypt 
Several of us have left old Pharaoh and bis 
host in England, and come over to this fmt 
country. We still keep the art the old magt 
cians among our fathers had. Your own ! 
tells how they turned rods mto serpents, ® 
did other miracles. We can still do these things 
lady! Wecan sce far into the future, andl te . 
of life, death, fortunes, and weddings, and jo 
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“well,” said Mrs. Willis, with a smile, “what 
do you want?” 

«“Q, pretty lady, Gypsy Bell wants to tell your 
fortunes, and the fortunes of these sweet little 
ladies. I see a coronet on the head of one of 
them, now.” 

“{ don’t want my fortune told,” said Mrs. 
Willis, “but ifI can do any thing for you, I will.” 

“Give Bell a dollar, then. For one dollar, I 
will tell you about a beautiful journey I see be- 
fore you; and, for another dollar, I will tell who 
all these pretty ones will marry,—yes, I will find 
husbands forthem! And then, for fifty cents, 
I will find a husband for this fine girl, here,” 
(Bridget) “and show her a picture of her new 
home, and the carriage she will ride to church 
in; and (with a cunning wink to Mrs. Willis) 
the likeness of the priest that will marry her;” 
for she saw that the girl was Irish. 

“J don’t want fortunes told here,” replied Mrs. 
Willis, resolutely; ‘‘but if you are tired, you 
may rest, and have your supper.” 

“fl tell the fortunes of all in a job, for one 
dollar and a half,” persisted the gypsy, walking 
up very close to Mrs. Willis, and fixing her 
keen black eyes upon her. 

“No,” replicd the lady, shaking her head. 

“All for one dollar, then;”’ said the gypsy, 
coaxingly. “I see such splendid fortunes hang- 
ing over every one of those pretty heads, that I 
can’t go away without telling them! I see heaps 
of gold lying all about your feet, lady! Don’t 
you want to know when you'll get it?” 

“No, [don’t care,” replied Mrs. Willis, calmly. 

“Don’t you belicve there’s a fortune coming 
to you?” 

“No, I do not,” said the lady. 

“Don’t you believe that one of these girls will 
go abroad, and marry a nobleman, and live in 
a palace?” 

“No, I do not.” i 

“Will you give me half a dellar if I'll tell you 
all about your fortune, and their rich husbands, 
and then take my oath that it’s true?” asked 
the gypsy. 

“No; I would not allow you to tell a fortune 
or to take an oath in my house,” said Mrs. Wil- 
lis. 

“Twenty-five cents, then; you are not mean 
enough to refuse that?” 

“Not one cent. I believe it would be wicked, 
and I will do nothing to displease God, who 
alone knows what is before us in life,” replied 
Mrs. Willls. 

“That’s a lie!” cried the gypsy, growing very 
angry. “I see your coffin now before me, and 
you will lic in it in three weeks from this day! 
Do you believe that?” 

“Not unless God orders it,”’ replied Mrs. Wil- 
lis, ‘and if so, no power can prolong my life.” 

“Tecan keep you alive, if I please,” cried the 
gypsy, in a wild sereech, “but I won’t turn my 
hand over to do it!” 

Bridget now grew alarmed, lest the time of 
her death might also be fixed by the terrible 
prophetess, and cried out,— 

“Och, the life’s scared out 0’ me by this half- 
nager;” and, darting into the pantry, she bolted 
the door behind her. 

The evil-minded woman saw that she had 
alarmed one member of the family, and thought, 
ifshe could succeed as well with the others, she 
might yet accomplish her object. 

So, turning round to the girls, who stood 
trembling, in the sitting-room, she said, in a 
lond, commanding tone. and with a fearful 
oath ,— 

“Come out here, and don’t be afraid of your 
mean old mother. See how much money you’ve 
all got in your pockets, and I’ll soon set you on 
the back of the gay nag, Fortune.” 

When her piercing black eyes were turned on | 
them, they all scampered off, like so many fright- 
ened fawns, up stairs, and all over the house. 

Mrs. Willis had begun to think she should 
have trouble with the violent woman, just as 
she saw her husband’s horse turning into the 
driveway. 

When the gypsy saw the gentleman, she be- 
came less bold, and said, “Six families of my 
People have come ¢o camp half a mile from 
here, and we have no bread, nor pork, nor cof- 
fee. The Egyptians are very poor, lady, and 
their children are hungry.” 

Mrs. Willis called Bridget out of her hiding- 
Place, and told her to put up a basket of food 
forthe woman; and then she spoke kindly to 
her of this evil way of making her living. 

“It may seen evil t0 you, lady, but it is my 
trade. My great-erandmother, my grandmother, 
and my mother, were all noted fortune-tellers. 
They used to frighten noble lords and ladies so 
that they would give them gold in handfuls; 
and they had so much that they often had to 
bury it by the roots of old trees, because they 
couldn’t carry it off. Either gold isn’t so plenty 


” 


now, or people are not so easy scared; but J 
never have such luck.” 

“What do the gypsies belicve about God, and 
a world to come?” asked Mrs. Willis, who had 


guest. . 
“We believe just what the folks about us do!” 
replied the gypsy, laughing. “In England, as 
we travel, mending tins and telling fortunes, 
we mumble prayers with church of England 
folks. In Ireland, we cross ourselves with holy 
water, and count our beads; and here, we do 
any thing or nothing, like those we talk to. If 
you'll tell me what you are, I’ll be just like you! 
that’s the way to make trade brisk. But it’s 
dull, any way, in this ceuntry. Spains the 
place for us! We have it all our own way 
there. Dukes and ladies, bandits and magis- 
trates, all come te us for advice, and se they 
interfere with us at their peril. Where’s my 
dog? Here, Pluto, fine fellow, take this basket 
in your mouth, and let us be off before the mas- 
ter comes in. 
“And, without a word of thanks, she walked 
away to the new camp, in a thicket near by. 
There are scores of these heathen within an 
hour’s walk of Boston State House. They have, 
for generations, defied all efforts made for their 
evangelization in Europe, and remain heathen 
under the sound of church bells, and amid all 
the blessings of religion. 
Maria Therese, of Austria, resolved that she 
would improve the vast numbers of gypsies in 
her realm; and, to encourage them to forsake 
their vagrant life, she laid out agricultural vil- 
lages for them, in which she gave each family a 
home andemployment. She abolished their old 
name, which they say is a corruption of “Exyp- 
tian,” and called them “The New Peasantry,” 
and set up schools for their,children. But, ina 
very short time, the villages were deserted, and 
the “new peasantry” were again wandering, 
thieving gypsies. The children who had been 
adopted into respectable families, fled their 
good homes, and chose hunger, rags and abuse, 
with the boon of wild freedom. 
Within the last quarter of a century, these 
people have begun to emigrate to our own coun- 
try, and may yet come in greater numbers. We 
must take our turn among the nations in trying 
to Christianize them; and for that reason, as 
well as from interest in so strange a race, whose 
origin and nation no one really knows, we 
should learn all we can of their character and 
habits. ‘ 
+or—_ — 
For the Companion. 


STILL WATER CHANNEL. . 


It was a stormy day in the Bay of Caermar- 
then; a tremendous gale was blowing, and the 
whole population of the little fishing village of 
Danby stood upon the beach, looking out to sea. 

There was a sight there, which filled them 
with fearful interest. 

About half a mile out was a ledge of rocks, 
the terror of all the fishermen, and known to 
them by the ill omened name of the “Devil’s 
Back.” 

Many a wreck had taken place there, many a 
hapless fishing boat had there gone down, and 
many arichly-freighted bark. And now there 
was a new tragedy unfolding itself before their 
horror-stricken eyes. 

Upon the ledge lay a gallant ship. It had 
been driven there by the storm, and lay motion- 
less, apparently wedged in between sunken 


billows beat with fearful fury. 


tively smooth and deep; but the wall of rock 


wall of the ledge the ship had been thrown. 


scene more awful. 


ermen. 


moment words were useless. 


of these was drawing nearer and nearer. 
of the men on the shore. 
Why are you not out yonder?” 


before them, pointing to the ship. 
well known. 





now taken a chair, not far from her strange | was an enthusiastic boatman, and in his yacht | 


rocks. Inside of the ledge there was a wide ex-) 
panse of smooth water, while outside the vast 


The ledge was acircular array of rocks, en- 
closing a space of water which was compara- 


was believed to be impassable, and on the outer 


Efforts had been made by those on board to 
reach the shore, but these efforts only made the 
Boat after boat had been 
lowered into the smooth water, and had tried to 
gain the shore. But every boat had been car- 
ried in succession upon the inner ledge; and the 
occupants had all perished in sight of the fish- 


These all stood helpless on the shore; occa- 
sionally uttering low ejaculations, but saying 
nothing whatever; for in the deep horror of that 


A few persons were still left on beard the ship, 
who had refused to go in the boats, and the fate 


Suddenly a loud voice arrested the attention 
“What's this? What are you doing here? 
They turned and saw a young lad, who stood 


He was 
His name was Harry Mowbray, 


and his father owned most of the country far 
and near. The boy was net more than six- 
teen, but even at that age he had gained u 
great ascendency over these fishermen. He 


or little boat, had made himself more familiar 
with all these waters than even the oldest fish- 
ermen. He had sailed from the love of sailing, 
they for business. He had made discoveries 
of which they knew nething, and his superiori- 
ty in this respect, combined with his general 
character, made him very influential among 
the men. 
“Come,” said Harry, “you’re afraid, I see. 
Will you follow, if J lead the way?” 
He turned and hastened away. His appeal 
was not lost. Every one of the men followed 
him. The boat-house was but a few rods dis- 
tant, and ix a short time the life boat was afloat, 
with all the apparatus that might be needed ia 
this emergency. 
Then Harry picked out from among the crowd 
those whom he thought the best oarsmen, and 
in a few moments the boat was bounding over 
the huge waves toward the “Devil’s Back.’’ 
With the belief which these men had in the 
danger of the ledge, they would have followed 
no other leader. 
Harry had seated himself in the stern in si- 
lence, and seemed trying to penetrate the white 
mass of foam that lay in front, in search of 
some opening to the wreck. 
The boat went on, until at last it plunged in- 
to the midst of the foam. Around them the sea 
boiled and hissed, and all its floods rolled about 
in curling waves, in eddies and in whirlpools. 
The water was white with the effervescing flood. 
But the boat went on, and though the rowers 
every moment expected the fatal stroke from 
some rock beneath, yet the stroke came not, and 
the boat went on. 
At length, amid the foam, there arose a higher 
mass of water, extending in a long line, through 
which, at times, as the waters sank, black, jag- 
ged rocks shone darkly and menacingly. 
Harry’s face showed his anxiety. His firm 
shut mouth compressed, and he held the tiller 
in a tighter grasp, as the boat plunged into the 
wall of foam. Caught in the rush of mighty 
waters, it leaned far on one side for a moment, 
and for that one moment the men paused invol- 
untarily. 
“Pull!” shouted Harry. “Pull for your lives!’ 
The men strained every nerve. Harry steered 
to the right. For a few moments the boat 
seemed scarcely to move, but rather to be driv- 
en back in spite of the efforts of the rowers. 
But this was only for those few minutes; for 
then it seemed to he caught by returning waters 
and flung forward with the speed of an arrow. 
Harry’s grasp relaxed, and an expression of 
great relief passed over his face. The boat was 
at rest, and was no longer tossed by the surges. 
The foam had been traversed. The ledge had 
been crossed. The water around was dark and 
deep. They were within the ledge. 
“Here we are, boys!’ said Harry, hopefully. 
Now, for the first time, the men turned their 
heads. They recognized the place where they 
were. It was a place often seen, but before vis- 
ited by them only in the calmest weather. Out- 
side broke the stormy sea. Inside all was com- 
parative calm, and there, full before them, rose 
the form of the wrecked ship. 
“Here we are,” said Harry, a second time; 
“we have come through an opening in the ledge 
which I discovered some time ago. I call it 
‘Still Water Channel.’ Pgll, now,” he contin- 
ued, “there is no time to lose.” 
The men bent to their oars, and in a short 
time were beside the ship. It was a large ves- 
sel, and on its stern, as they came up to it, they 
could see the name Arethusa. 
It lay motionless, fixed in the place where it 
had first been thrown. But the wild waves 
came rolling in from the windward side in in- 
cessant floods, and beneath such tremendous 
blows the strong ship had slowly given way. 
The masts had all been overthrown, and hung 
‘to the ship by a mass of tangled rigging; the 
seams were gaping, the bulwarks were stove in, 
the forecastle was carried away, and a little 
knot of people, who had gathercd on the quar- 
ter deck, expected each moment to be their last. 
To such a despairing crowd as this the life 
boat seemed sent from Heaven. Qn the destruc- 
tion of the ship’s boat, they had given up all 
hope; but now they were brought back out of 
despair into life. ¢ 
There were not more than seven people left, 
consisting of the captain, the mate, and five 
passengerss The life boat was brought up un- 
der the stern, and soon all had been transferred 
from the wreck to it. Then the boat put back 
to the shore. 





gle at Still Water Channel, but the skill of Har- 
ry guided them through in safety; and before 
long the venturous crew, with the rescued peo- 
ple from the wreck, were all safe on Danby 
beach. 

Harry’s adventure broyght him much praise 
and great fame, but dearer than these was the 
gratitude ef the rescucd people and the admira- 
tion of the stout old fishermen of Danby. 
—— ~~ 


For the Companion. 
COWPER’S TAME HARES. 


Few old English villages are better known to 
the lovers of wholesome reading, than Olney, 
the place where the Rev. John Newton labored, 
and the poet Cowper sung. 
It is situated on the river Ouse, whose waters 
go dimpling by landslopes, rich with herbage, 
and dotted with cattle, by dells and dingles, by 
airy groves, and grand old elms. 
The church at Olney is associated with many 
pleasing events of long departed years, with sea- 
sons of spiritual refreshing, with the convine- 
ing discourses of Newton, and the sweet hymns 
of Cowper. In many hymn books this memo- 
rial of Christian usefulness may be found: OL- 
NEY Hymns. 
The poct Cowper was subject to great depres- 
sion of spirits, and his mind, so brilliant in 
health, was several times in his life quite over- 
thrown. 
At such periods any mental exertion in- 
creased his sufferings, and books afforded him 
no pleasure. He, therefore, sought for diversion 
in the delightful scenes of rural life. 
Ile spent much of his time in gardening, and 
in embellishing his grounds by the most lovely 
and attractive shrubs and flowers. 
His poem, the “Task,” is full of rural pictures., 
We feel, while reading it, in the warm sunlight 
of spring; we breathe the fragrance of fields and 
flowers; we hear the songs of birds and the purl- 
ing of sun-tipped waters. 
During a severe attack oi his constitutional 
malady at Olney, a neighbor, hoping to divert 
his mind from dark forebodings and vexing 
thoughts, presented him with a young English 
hare. 
It was a timid little creature, and yet it pos- 
sessed a susceptible nature, and became so doc- 
ile and winsome as to gain the poct’s affection. 
The people of Olney were warm friends of 
Cowper, and seeing him’ pleased with the lever- 
et, generously offered him other pets of the same 
species. He, however, accepted but two. Inan 
article, published in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
he thus speaks of these presents: 

“In the year 1774, being much indisposed both in 
mind and SS. incapable of diverting myself either 
with company or books, and yet in a condition that 


made some diversion necessary, I was glad of any 
thing that would engage my attention, without fa- 


uing it. 

Sere children of a neighbor of mine had a leveret 
given them for a plaything; it was at that time about 
three months old. Understanding better how to tease 
the poor creature than to feed it, and soon becoming 
weary of their charge, they readiiy consented that 
the father, who saw it pining and growing leaner 
every day, should offer it to my acceptance. 

“T was willing enough to take the prisoner under 
my protection, poreniving that, in the management 
aden an animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I 
should find just that sort of employment which my 
case ized. It was soon known among the neigh- 
bors that I was pleased with the present, and the 
consequence was that in a short time I had as many 
leverets offered me as would have stocked a paddock.. 
I undertook the care of three, which it is necessary 
that I should here distinguish ‘by the names I gave 
them—Puss, Tiney and Bess.” 

The English hare is a very graceful and hand- 
some animal. Itis versicolored, and its cars are 
longer than its head. It remains in its form or 
burrow during the day, but comes out in the 
evening twilight in search of food. It is an af- 
fectionate creature when tame, and exhibits its 
affection in many beautiful ways. 

The three pets, Puss, Tiney and Bess, received 
much of the poet’s attention during his slow 
recovery from the effects of disease. He observed 
concerning them, that each had a character of 
its own, and that the disposition of each was in- 
dicated by its countenance. 

Animals of the same species are subject to 
great inequalities of disposition, a truth which 
the poet’s pets admirably illustrate. 

“Puss,” says Cowper, “was tamed by gentle 
usage; Tiney was not tamed at all; and Bess had 
a courage and confidence that made him tame 
from the beginning. 

Puss was his favorite, and for nearly a dozen 
years, was a frequent companion of his shad- 
owed hours. Bess was a comical, frolicsome 
creature, and died young. Cowper says of this 
eharming pet: 

‘7 always admitted them into the poster after su 

r, Wheu the carpet affording their feet a firm hold, 
They would frisk and bound, and play a thousand 
gambols, in which Bess, being remarkably age | 
and fearless, was always superior to the rest, an 

ved himself the Vestris of the party. (me even- 
ng the cat, being in the room, had the hardiness to 
pat Bess upon the cheek, an indignity which he re- 





Reaching the ledge, they had another strug- 
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sented by drumming upon her back with such vie- 
lence that the cat was happy to escape from under 
his paws, and hide herself.” 


Tiney was a surly fellow, and would bite his 
master if angered. The arts of persuasion and 
kindness produced no effect on him. He was re- 
tained as a pet only for the reason that his surli- 
ness was very droll, and, in its way, entertain- 
ing. He lived nearly nine years. 

The Epitaph on a Hare, found among Cow- 
per’s minor poems, was written on the death of 
Tiney. It runs: 

‘Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 


Whiese feet ne’er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s hollo; 


Old 'Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 
And to domestic bounds contined, 

Was still a wild Jack hare. 


Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 

He did it with a jealous look, 
And when he could, would bite. 


His diet was of wheaten bread, 
And milk, and oats, and straw: 
Thistles or lettuces instead, 
With sand to scour his maw. 


His frisking was at evening hours, 
For then he lost his fear, 

But most before approaching showers, 
Or when a storm drew near. 


Eight years, and five round, rolling meons 
e thus saw steal away, 
Dozing out all his idle noons, 
And every night at play. 


I kept him for his humor’s sake, 
For he would oft beguile 

My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 
And force me to a smile. 


But now, beneath his walnut shade, 
He finds his long, last home; 

And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 


He, still more aged, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save, 

And, partner once of Tiney’s box, 
Must soon partake his grave.” 


Puss was a delightful creature every way. 
He would leap into hs master’s lap to be ca- 
ressed, and would fall asleep on his master’s 
knee. Cowper’s account of him is really very 
touching: 


“Ife would suffer me to take him up, and to carry 
him about in my arms, and has more than once fallen 
fust asleep upon my knee. He was ill three days, 
during which time I nursed him, kept him apart from 
his fellows, that they might not molest him, (for, like 
many other wild animale, they persecute one of their 
own species that is sick,) and by constant care, and 
trying him with a variety of herbs, restored him to 
perfect health. 

“No creature could be more grateful than my pa- 
tient, after his recovery; a sentiment which he most 
signilicautly expressed by licking my hand, first the 
back of it, then the palm, then every finger separately, 
then between all the fingers, as if anxious to leave no 
| of it unsaluted; a ceremony which he never per- 
‘ormed but once again, upon a similar occasion. 

“Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my cus- 
tom to carry him always afier breakfast into the gar- 
den, where he hid himself, generally, under the leaves 
of the cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the cud 
till evening; in the leaves also of that vine he found 
a fivorite repast. 

“T had not long habituated him to this taste of lib- 
erty, before he began to be impatient for the return 
of the time when he might enjoy it. 

“Ile would invite me to the garden by drumming 
upon my knee, and by a look of such expression as it 
was not possible to misinterpret. If this rhetoric did 
not immediately succeed, he would take the skirt of 
pad coat between his teeth, and pull it with all his 
orce, 

“Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed ; the 
shyness of his nature was done away, and, on the 
whole, it was visible by many symptoms, which I 
have not time to enumerate, that he was happier in 
human society than when shut up with his natural 
companions.” 


Puss became less frolicsome and attractive as 
he grew old, but not the less loving. It is in 
allusion to Puss that Cowper penned the pas- 
sage in tne third book of the “Task,” commenc- 
ing: 

“One sheltered hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes; 
Innocent partner,” &c. 

The tender-hearted poet closes the elegant 
passage thus: 

“Lf I survive thee, I will dig thy grave, 
And, when I place thee in it, sighing, say, 
I knew at least one hare that had a friend.” 

The death of this welcome companion of 
many a bitter hour, affected deeply the stricken 
poct. He felt that an innocent joy had left his 
houschold, that time would not replace. He 
wrote for “poor Puss” this Latin epitaph: 

“Hic etiam jacet, 
Qui totum novennium vixit, 
Puss. 


Siste paulisper, 
Qui preteriturus es, 

Et tecum sic reputa: 
Hunc neque canis venaticus, 
Nec plumbum missile, 
Vec laqueus, 

Nec imbres nimil, 
Confecere : 

Tamen mortuus est— 

Et moriar ego.” 


Cewper once declared that he would not add 
to his list of friends one who willingly would 
tread upon a worm. He ever held the sports- 
man’s amusement in abhorrence, saying man 
little knew what amiable creatures he perse- 
cuted. He frequently expresses his sympathy 


poems, for which, doubtless, we owe much to 
the influence of winsome little Puss. 
HEZEKIAH. 
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For the Companion. 


STREET SKETCHES---No. 1. 
ANN JANE JONES, 


If you are at all what some folks call “stuck 
up,” you and [ had better part company at 
ence; for if you go along with me through 
these sketches, I shall introduce you to some 
very “low people’”’—people, perhaps, of whose 
existence, even, you have never dreamed, and 
yet each one that I shall make you acquainted 
with, is but the type of a class of which there 
are thousands. 

First, then, bright-eyed little friend, I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you Miss Ann Jane 
Jones. Miss Jones does not belong to the “first 
circles,” unless it be the first circles of poverty, 
sin and pisery. She doesn’t reside on Murray 
Hill in the Fifth Avenue, but lives on the fifth 
floor of a very high house in Baxter Street, New 
York; and Baxter Street is one of the worst in 
the Five Points neighborhood. 

I first met Miss Ann Jane in one of our largest 
and most fashionable picture galleries, whither 
I had gone to make a sketch of some now for- 
gotten work, and first became aware of her pres- 
ence beside me, by being accosted in a little, 
thin, sharp voice, thus: 

“Say, mister, where’s Appoler?” 

I looked up in amazement, and beside me 
stood the little lady whose name is at the head 
of this sketch. 

She was scantily dress¢d—nothing but a tat- 
tered calico gown, and evidently very little un- 
derclothing. Her stockingless feet were thrust 
into a pair of shoes which you would have 
thrown into the ash-bin—and very likely it was 
from some ash-bir she procured them—a thin 
shawl hung in rags about her wasted shoul- 
ders; but her head—O weakness of the sex for 
bonnets! !—how shall I describe that? But I 
must. And after all, it was nota bonnet. It 
was a hat, a red velvet hat, sparkling with span- 
gles, and nearly top heavy with a feather of the 
most vivid blue, which hung down in graceless 
lines to Miss Jones’ very shoulders. 

1 was struck by this figure, as you Yankees 
might say, “all in a heap,” but I recovered suf- 
ficiently to observe the face of the forlorn little 
creature, and saw that she had large gray eyes, 
a good, honest pug nose, not a bad mouth, and 
such a mass of matted hair, brown and tangled, 
as would have stuffed one good cushion, at 
least. 

I had not taken my eyes off her, and was 
very impolite to keep staring, when she again 
asked,— 

“Please, mister, where’s the Appoler?” 

“The what, my child?” 

“The Appoler Belvideery,” said she, and 
pointed to the catalogue which she held in her 
hand. I looked and saw 

“No.1. Cast of Apollo Belvidere.” 

“O yes,” I said; “but why do you inquire for 
that?” 

“Why, you see,” she answered, “I thought 
I'd begin at the fust and go right round. I’m 
bound to get my money’s worth.” 

“Do you like pictures?” 

“You bet.” 

“Well, wait a few minutes, and I will go 
around with you.” 

So Miss Jones sat down beside me, and watched 
my pencil as I finished my sketch, interrupting 
me once by asking,— 

“What’ll you ask to draw me?” 

And upon my saying that I wasn’t accus- 
tomed to making portraits, declared that she 
had “‘twenty shil’n, and guessed she have her 
tintypes took.” 

As I walked around the gallery with this waif 
from the streets, I drew from her her little story, 
which, in her own language, was this: 

“I’m ’leven years old. I learnt to read goin’ 
to night school. [.sell papers for a living, down 
to the ferries. First off, I didn’t make much. 
Now I make a good livin’. 

“TI live with Miss Mahoney, in Baxter Street, 
and pay her nine shil’n’ a week for my lodgin’ 
and breakfast. Don’t know where my mother’n 
father is; haint seen um for five years. S’pose 
ther dead, or gone to California. Bought this 
hat in Division Street. Goin’ to buy some stock- 
in’s, some time. Had to pay half a dollar to 
come in here, but the man guv me back two 


’ 


shil’n’. 


“Found a pocket-book this mornin’, and so 
I’m goin’ round to-day. I’m goin’ to Tony Pas- 
tor’s, in the Bowery, to-night; goin’ to take 
another young lady with me.” 





And at this point she produced the pocket- 


for the brute creation in his charming pastgral | book, which was a very pretty one, and con- 





tained, when it was found, bétween five and six 
dollars. 

After looking round among the pictures, I 
tried to persuade Miss Ann Jane Jones (for at 
the outset she had told me her name) to aban- 
don the idea of going to the theatre, but she 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing, saying,— 

“O, I must, I guy my word, honor bright!” 

Then I told her of the Mission House, and 
asked her to go there, and leave Mrs. Mahoney's; 
but this she also refused to do; said she had 
once been to “Van Meter’s,” and may be she 
would go again some day; she liked pretty well. 

Finding that she was so wedded to her mode 
of life, that persuasion was useless, I was forced 
to abandon the idea of conferring any other 
benefit than giving her the assurance of my 
friendship, and bidding her come and see me 
again. This she promised to do; and putting 
forth her little red hand, I took it in mine, and 
looking down into her great gray eyes, said,— 

“Now, Ann, you'll try to be a good girl, won’t 
you? and always remember that God loves you, 
and for such as you Christ died.” To this ap- 
peal she replied,— 

“Lor, yes, I allers try,” and bade me “good- 
by.” 

As she left me I gave her acard, with my 
name and address, and bade her come and see 
me again, but hardly expected to know more of 
her. Judge, then, of my surprise, when, on the 
next day, a servant brought me a soiled envel- 
ope, with this superscription: 

Mister Pau. VEvay, 
ICTURE TAKER. 

And within was enclosed a tin-type of Miss 
Ann Jane Jones, with “my best love.” 

The picture I still have. 
never seen since; but sometimes in my prayers 
[ask our Father in heaven to guide the little 
wanderer home to His fold, to the bosom of the 
Good Shepherd. Paut VEVAY. 


—_—_—_+o+—_____- 
GOLDEN SHOES. 


May bought golden shoes for her boy, 
Golden leather from top to toe, 
With silver tassels to tie at top, 
And dainty lining as white as snow; 
I bought a pair of shoes as well, 
For the restless feet of a little lad, 
Common and coarse and iron-tipped, 
The best I could fur the sum I had. 


And why can May, from her little hand, 

Fling baubles at her idol’s feet, 
While I can hardly shelter Fred 

From the cruel stones of the broken street? 
Ienvy nother silken robe, 

Nor the jewel’s shine, nor the handmaid’s care; 
But, ah! to give what I cannot, 

This, this it is so hard to bear. 


But down I’ll crush this bitter thought, 
And bear no grudge to pretty May, 
Though she is rich, and I am poor, 
Since we were girls at Clover Bay; 
And ask the Lord to guide the feet, 
So painfully and coarsely shod, 
Till they are fit to walk the street 
That runs hard by the Throne of God. ° 


THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


We resume our sketch of French politics, 
which was brought down in our first article to 
the summer of 1869, immediately after the clec- 
tion of deputies had demonstrated that the op- 
position to the imperial system was composed 
of a very large body of voters. 

Seeing this, the emperor resolved to initiate 
such changes as should satisfy all reasonable 
men in the empire. It was announced that 
the system of personal government should be 
abandoned, and a constitutional system set up. 
A ministry that represented the new ideas was 
appointed, and measures were taken that prom- 
ised much that should be good. 

The changes made were of a nature that as- 
similated the government of France to that of 
England; and at the beginning of the new 
year a constitutional ministry was formed, 
headed by Emile Ollivier, a man of eminent 
position and talents, and who had had a lead- 
ing part in bringing about the new state of 
things. 

It was understood that the executive power 
of the nation would be in the hands of the Min- 
istry, just as it is in England, and that the em- 
peror would be pretty much such a personage 
as Queen Victoria is in England. He would 
reign, but he would not rule. 

The alteration °¢ great, and it was in the 
right direction. The people would be repre- 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies, and that 
Chamber would be to France what the House 
of Commons is to Great Britain. The govern- 
ment would be a government of law and of 
opinion, and not that of one man, or of the 
army. 

All reforms that might be found necessary in 
order to establish freedom on a permanent basis 
were promised, and in time they will be effect- 
ed, unless the enemies of the new system should 





succeed in their attempts to overthrow jt, For 
that system has bitter enemies, not AMON the 
imperialists, but men of the extreme type in 
politics. 

These men are sometimes known as Rouge, 
or Reds, that is, Red Republicans, red being the 
flag of the radicals in France. Then they are 
called “irreconcilables,” because they refuge to 
be reconciled to the emperor, and his govern. 
ment, and family. 

They demand that the emperor should leave 
the throne, no matter how liberal his gover, 
ment may be, or how honest he may be in ag. 
ministering the laws. 

They have sworn to wage eternal war againg 
all Bonapartes, and they will be satisfied With 
nothing short of their downfall, and their per. 
petual banishment from France. Not even the 
old Bourbons, and their partisans can be mor 
hostile to the Bonapartes than are these radica| 
republicans; and they hate, consequently, al] 
parties and all men who do, or who are prepare 
to do, any thing calculated to help the Bona. 
partes remain in France, and to head her gov. 
ernment. 

It follows, therefore, that the Reds hate the 
Constitutionalists, for the latter have aceepted 
the emperor as their sovereign and are ready 
to uphold him and his house so long as he and 
his shall be true to the new system, under 
which law regulates liberty, and liberty tempers 
law. 

The Reds say that liberty with Napoleon IIL, 
or any of his name, is a farce, and they demand 
constant and unflinching attacks on him and 
his house. The Constitutionalists say “No! le 


| us give the emperor a fair trial!” Consequent 
The original I have | 


ly, there is war between the Constitutionalists 
and the Reds. 

But we have filled our limits, and find that 
we must take another article to complete our 
subject, not wishing to write at too great length, 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 

Sometime during this year a man with a large 
book under his arm will call at every house in 
every town in the country. He will ask curious 
questions, such as,— 

How many persons there are in the family? 

How many males, how many females, and 
their ages? 

How many horses, cows and sheep, and many 
other questions; so that he can write down in 
his book quite a little history of the family— 
what it is, and what it has. 

This man will be “taking the census.” When 
all the families have been visited, and the con- 
tents of all the boeks are gathered together an 
arranged, then a large volume will be published, 
in which the population of the nation, in all its 
details, will be given, tagether with accounts of 
various matters, a knowledge .of which is both 
necessary and convenient. From this great vol 
ume we can learn how great the nation is, how 
it has grown, and what are the sources of its 
power. This record is made once in ten years, 
and 1870 is one of the regular periods. It is 
called the census. 

In old Roman times, there was an office 
called a censor, and one of his duties was 
take the census of the people. The Latin worl 
censeo meant “to value,” or “to take an account 
of,’ and this gave the name to the man 4p 
pointed to take an account of the people; and 
our word “census,” or the account of the peo 
ple, thus had its origin. 

The earliest “census” of which we have #y 
record, is that taken by Moses in the wilderness. 
The Greeks also took a census regularly, that 
they might know whom to tax, and whom and 
how many to take for soldiers; for fighting was 
then the great business of the world. Both 
Romans and Greeks kept records of agricultural 
products, and of the wealth of the people. 

Great Britain never had a regular census 
taken until 1801, and this was very inaccurate. 
It is now taken, like that of the United States, 
every ten years, and births, marriages 
deaths are included in the tables. 

France was a hundred years in advance of 
England in its records, the first census known 
in that country being in 1700. 

All intelligent nations now have a regular 
system of this kind; and by means of these Tet 
ords the world’s progress in all the industries of 
life, and in population, is easily known. 

The taking of the census of the United States 
was instituted at the very beginning of them 
tion; and the first article of the Constitution 
directed a numbering of the people within thre 
years after the first meeting of Congress, 
every ten years afterward. 

It is supposed that our system is now the 
most complete and satisfactory of any # te 








world, as it includes all the facts and statistics 
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that in any way can be of use, either to the gov- 
ernment or to individuals. 

Thus it covers all items of population, of oc- 
cupation, of mortality, of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, trade and commerce, and the actual con- 
dition of the country is thus accurately known. 

Many ef the States have proiided for tak- 
ing the census within their own limits, inde- 
pendently of the national census. These are at 
different intervals, as every two, four, five and 
six years, and do not in any way interfere with, 
or prevent the national ten years’ census, or- 
dered by the Constitution of the country. 

So, when the man with the big book comes 
to the door, and asks questions that it would 
be impertinent for any other person to ask, 
answer him fullyeand freely, and have the sat- 
jsfaction of knowing that you have thereby 
aided in giving to the world an accurate know} 
edge of the condition and prosperity of this great 
country. 
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THE UPAS TREE. 


It was once a general belief that the upas tree 
had a power of poisoning the air, so that neither 
plant nor animal could live within the range of 
its deadly influence. The eminent botanist, Dar- 
win, in his scientific poem, “The Botanic Gar- 
den,” gives a vivid description of its destructive 
power. But more careful investigation showed 
that it was not the tree that did the mischief, 
but certain sulphurous or other gases coming 
from volcanos in the vicinity. 

There is a famous region in Java, at the foot 
of the voleano Papandayang, where the upas 
tree is the only living thing. It is called the 
“Valley of Poison,” and lies abqut six or seven 
hundred feet below the basin of an old crater. 
There are many crevices in the sidc of the moun- 
tain from which carbonic acid gas pours out 
from time to time. 

Scientific travellers have seen here a great 
number of dead animals, of various kinds, as 
dogs, cats, tigers, rhinoceroses, sqgirrels, birds, 
andeven snakes. The soft parts of the animals, 
as the skin, the muscles and the hair or feath- 
ers, do not decay so rapidly as the bones. The 
former are often preserved entire, while the bones 
are entirely crumbled. 

As the upas tree is the only living thing in 
the neighborhood, it is not surprising that the 
deadly power was ascribed to its influence. But 
the fatal miasma comes from the volcanic fumes, 
probably from salphurous vapor, which killed 
the elder Pliny and his companions at along 
distance from Vesuvius, at the time of the de- 
struction of Herculaneum. 

Dr. Foersch, a distinguished surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company, first pub- 
lished an account of the upas tree in “Pennant’s 
Outlines of the Globe,” at the close of the last 
centary. He says: 

“[ saw it, the sole individual of its species, 
standing alone, in a scene of solitary horror, on 
the middle of a naked, blasted plain, surrounded 
by a circle of mountains, the whole area of 
which is covered with the skeletons of birds, 
beasts and men. Not a vestige of vegetable life 


is to be seen within the contaminated atmos- 
phere, and even the fishes die in the water.” 
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AMERICANS IN RUSSIA, 
Americans have a good name in Russia for 
enterprise and skill. American engineers built 
the famous road from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, and American manufactories turned out 
And now 
another American has been raising the ships 


sunk in the harbor of Sebastopol. An exchange 
says; 





The American contractor, Col. J. E. Gowen, 
has been wonderfully successful in raising the 
Russian vessels sunk in the harbor of Sebasto- 
pol during the Crimean war, to prevent their 
capture by the allies. The number sunk was 
feventy-cizht, of which the colonel has raised 
twenty-seven in a serviceable condition. Some 
of these were large line-of-battle ships and very 
heavy, the Viadimir weighing fifty-five hundred 

8. Most of the wooden vessels were so dam- 
aged by the boring of the little teredo as to be 
Worthless; but all the iron craft were in com- 
Plete reservation, and one of them, the Eboo- 
To0s, is now the yacht ef the Empress of Russia. 

When it is stated that the ships were sunk in 
sixty feet of water, and imbedded in from nine- 
rey to twenty-three feet of mud, some idea may 

formed of the magnitude of the undertaking. 


A LAUGHING PLANT, 

Arabia has a plant which cempels people to 
against their will, and makes great amuse- 
a for a company of boys. Mr. Palgrave, an 

English traveller in Arabia, thus describes it: 
azsends, where the deleterious principle seems 
¥ to reside, when pounded and adminis- 
tered in a small dose, produce effects much like 
inz ascribed to Sir Humphrey Davy’s laugh- 
au fas; the patient dances, sings and performs 
d extravagances, till, after an hour of 





great excitement to himself and amusement to 
the bystanders, he falls asleep, and on awaking 
has lost all memory of what he did or said while 
under theinfluenceof thedrug. To puta pinch 
of this a into the coffee of some unsuspcct- 
ing individual is not an uncommon joke, nor 
did I hear that it was ever followed by serious 
consequences, though an over quantity might 
perhaps be dangerous. I myself tried it on two 
individuals, but in proportions, if not absolutely 
homeopathic, still sufficiently minute to keep 
on the safe side of risk, and witnessed its opera- 
tion, laughable enough, but very harmless. 
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HOW HE DID IT! 

A mean Yankee is as mean a fellow as can be 
found anywhere, and such a one as is described 
in the following incident, we are sorry to say, 
may occasionally be found: 


A story of close management is told about a 
Yankce who lately settled in the West. He was 
the picture of a mean man, but as he put him- 
self to work in good earnest to get his house to 
rights, the neighbors helped him. After he had 
every thing fixed to his satisfaction he thought 
that he must have some chiekens. He was too 
honest to steal, and too mean to buy them. At 
last a thought struck him—he could borrow. 
Iie went to a neighbor and thus accosted him: 

“Wal, [reckon you haint got no old hen nor 
nothin’ you’d lend me for a few weeks, have you, 
neighbor?” 

“[ will lend you one with pleasure,” replied 
the gentleman, picking out the very finest in the 
coop. 

The Yankee took the hen home, and then went 
to another neighbor and borrowed a dozen eggs. 
He then set the hen, and in due course of time 
she hatched out a dozen chickens. 

The Yankee was again puzzled; he could re- 
turn the hen, but how was he to return the eggs? 
Another idea—and who ever saw a live Yankee 
without one ?—he would keep the hen until she 
had laid a dozen eggs. 

This he did, and then returned the hen and 
eggs to their respective owners, remarking, as he 
did so,— ie 

“Wal, I reckor I’ve get as fine a dozen of 
chickens as you ever laid your eyes on, and they 
didn’t cost me a cent, nuther.” 


——+or—______- 


THE “BROUGHAM” CHAISE AND 
“WELLINGTON” BOOTS. 

Great men are remembered in certain circles, 
less for their real greatness than for some popu- 
lar habit, or invention, or exploit, that may 
happen to be associated with their names. 
Western roughs cared nothing about Webster 
and Clay’s great acts and great speeches, but 
respected them because they were “clever shots” 
with the rifle; and hostlers and jockeys will 
probably consider President Grant's glory cem- 
plete in the fact that he is a good judge of 
horses. This vulgar distinction was well played 
off by two distinguished men upon each other 
in a mutual joke, as follows: 


One day, when Lord Brougham had driver to 
the House in the vehicle of his own invention, 
which Robinson, the coach-maker, had chris- 
tened after him, he was met in the robing-room 
by the Duke of Wellington, who, after a low 
bow, accosted him: 

“[ have always hitherto lived under the im- 
pression that your lordship will go down to 
posterity as the great apostle of education, the 
emancipator of the negro, the restorer of abused 
charities, the reformer of the law; but no; you 
will hereafter be known only as the inventor of 
a carriage.” 

“And I, my lord duke, have aiways been un- 
der the delusion that your grace would be re- 
membered as the hero of a handred battles, the 
liberator of Europe, the conqueror of Napoleon; 
but no—your grace will be known as the in- 
ventor of a pair of boots.” ‘ 

“O, the boots,” said the duke, “I had forgot- 
ten them. You have the best of it.” 

_—_——+oo—___———_ 
A SITUATION OPEN. 

The irrepressible humor and gayety of the ne- 
groes did them good service when held in slav- 
ery, for it made their bondage more tolerable. 
This same humor makes them sharp in repar- 
tee, of which the following is a capital illustra- 
tion: 

Before the war there came into the bar-room 
of a hotel in Canada, near the frontier, a bright- 
looking negro, who was thus addressed by one 
of the eminent persons usually found in such re- 
sorts: 

“I s’pose you’re a runaway slave?” said one, 
looking sharply at the new-comer. 

Feeling that he was pretty well away from 
bondage, the negro responded that he was. 

“Ah, indeed; well, we’re glad of it; but you 
don’t seem to look very poor—have good clothes 
dewn South ?” 

“Certainly,’ said the negro, with some pride. 
“Same clothes as my master.” 

“But you get many a good thrashing, eh?” 

“Never had a whipping in my life.” 

“Never thrashed!” said another; “well, but 
you niggers don’t always get enough to eat, do 
you . 

“Always had enough, gemmenr; never went 


“What ! said the interrogator, “good clothes, 
no punishment, plenty to eat. Now,” said he, 
turning to the group, “only think of it!—this 
fellow has left a position where he enjoys all 
these privileges, for an uncertainty.” 

“Gemm 





en,” said the negro, “all I’s got to 


say respectin’ dem privileges is, dat if any wants 
to avail hisse’f of ’em, de situation am still 
open!” 





CONFIDENCE AND CONSCIENCE, 


Instances not unfrequently occur where trust- 
ing a rogue with a childlike assumption of his 
honesty will touch a spark of honor in him; 
though it is by no means well to be so blind to 
one’s own interest as to leave the terms of every 
bargain to be settled by the other party. The 
following anecdete is related in the Congrega- 
tionalist of Dr. Cannon, a minister of New 
Brunswick : 


On one occasion—being accustomed to leave 
his secular affairs very much to take care of 
themselves—he had given an order to a horse- 
jockey for the purchase of a horse. When the 
man called, a few days after, he was shown to 
the study, and said,— 

“Well, Dominie, I have got you a horse that 
will suit you to a fraction.’ . 

“What is the price?” said the doctor. 

The jockey named a fair-sounding sum. The 
doctor rose, and opening his desk and pulling 
out a roll of bills, began to count out the money. 

“What,” said the Jockey, “are you not going 
to look at the horse?” 

“No,” said the doctor, “you say he will suit 
me; I will take your word for it.” 

This fearful reliance stimulated the jockey’s 
conscience into unwonted activity, and starting 
up, he said,— 

“Keep your money to-day, Dominie; perhaps 
I can get you a better horse,”’ and withdrew, to 
come again another day with an animal that 
would bear subsequent acquaintance, 





THE NINE O’CLOCK BELL, 

In many parts of New England the custom is 
still general, of ringing a church bell at nine 
o’clock. It has prevailed since Puritan times, 
and was brought over from England by the first 
settlers. It had prevailed there for centuries. 
An article in Harper’s Magazine for February 
gives an interesting account of the origin of this 
custom: 


The bell most frequently heard in Catholic 
countries is that which is rung in the morning, 
at noole and in the evening, especially since 
these sounds, originally intended as an admo- 
nition to prayers, have become signals for the 
beginning of school hours, ard the return home 
of the weary laborer from his day’s work. 

The evening bell is by far the oldest, as we 
may judge from the severity with which the 
curfew (couvre feu, to cover the fire) was en- 
forced by the Norman masters of England, who 
prohibited the burning of any fire or light after 
this bell had been rung at seven or eight o’clock. 
This was, however, by no means an evidence of 
Norman tyranny, for the same regulations pre- 
vailed nearly throughout Christendom, in order 
to protect the houses, which were almost uni- 
versally of wood, from being burned and robbed 
by evil doers. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1870, or should you wish another, notify us 
to that effect, and one will be sent by mail to 
your address. 


Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 


Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 
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FLIES SOMETIMES POISONOUS. 

Flies are a great pest in summer, and one of 
the luxuries of winter is the perfect freedom 
from their presence. But they are not only 
troublesome, they may do great mischief. They 
can communicate the poison from open sores, 
and carry disease from one person or locality to 
another. A scientific chapter in one of our 
popular magazines, says: 

It has been a popular opinion that certain dis- 
eases, such as carbuncle and its allies, mgy be 
transmitted from one animal to another, or¥rom 
animals to man, by means of flies lighting on 
the diseased spot, and thence passing to a healthy 
subject. Although this has been scarcely cred- 
ited by many persons, it has been proved, by di- 
rect experiment, during the last summer, to be 
not simply possible, but an actual fact. This is 
not done by the ordinary blow or meat fly, but 
by the common house fly, which, after coming 
in contact with a sore, and thence passing to a 
healthy animal, imparts the infection to the lat- 
ter. 
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OPINIONS ON THE WEATHER. 


Muck of our talk on the weather when we 
meet people and have nothing else to say, would 
look laughable in print—almost as much so as 
this dialogue, perhaps: 

Dutchman—Goot morrer, Pat; how yeu tua?” 

Irishman—The top o’ the morning till ye, 
Smitt; @’ye think we'll get rain the day? 

Dutchman—Kess no; ve never hash mooch 
rain in der dry dime. 

Irishman—Faith, an’ yer right, there, Smitt; 
an’ thin, whiniver it gits in the way o’ rainin’, 
arrah a bit o’ dhry wither will ye git as long as 





the wet spell hewlds. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
I am composed of 7 letters. 
My 4, 5, 8, 7 is to disguise. 
My 6, 5, 1, 2is a Jewish teacher. 
My 4, 5, 1 is queen of the fairies. 
My whole is a very renowned man of Europe. 
J. G. B 





Now you see this gentleman isin an elevated and 
rilous position. He has with him a telescope, a 
shing-pole, a goose and a cat; but he has no rope 
er ladder. Now, the question is, How is he te get 
down? 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 
Of ancient Greece an honored name; 
Time has not dimmed the poet’s fame. 
Beneath Italia’s skies he sung, 
A noble heart by anguish wrung. 
CROSS WORDS. 

On England’s soil he loved to sing, 
His songs both smiles and tears will bring. 
From Shakespeare’s page you learn my grace, 
He gave me lovely form and face. 
A grand old bard, his eyestwere dim 
But heavenly sights were shown to him. 
The voice that all men loved to hear, 
No longer charms the nation’s ear. 


A Frenchman, skilled in tragic art; 
His plays have often stirred the heart. c. A. M. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My /irst isa bay. 

My second is round. 

My whole is a shelter 
herever it’s found, 


5.° 
WORD SQUARE. 
A map. 
An outline. 
A language. 
Sour substances. 
Understanding. 8. B. H. 


Conundrums. , 

What is the difference between a little child with a 
cold in its head and a sea captain in a gale of wind? 
One blows its nese, and the other knows it blow#. 

When is a man nota man? When he is a shaving. 

What is the difference between a hill and a pili? 
Oneis hard to getup, and the other hard to get 
down. 

What is the difference between the sun and a lady 
who is a lover of dress? The sun shines for all, and 
the lady is all for shine. 

What is the difference between an emperor at the 
head of the army and anew bonnet? The one is nec- 
essarily absolute, and the other is absolutely neces- 


HautTboy,. 


sary. 

What is the difference between a marine plant and 
a grain of mustard seed? One is a sea-weed and the 
other is a wee seed. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Arab-ella. 

2. Strawberry. 

8. “All along our lines our sharp-shooter’s rifles are 

ng.”’ 

4, Answer to Goagraphical Puzzle. — Shanghai, 
Chili, Thibet, Sable, Reading, Belle, Pine, Canary, 
Slave, Turkey, Moose, Salt, Cayenne, Sandwich, So- 
ciety, Marietta, Keene, Phillipine, Cologne, Stave, 
Peking, Liberty, Friendly. Good Hope, Independ- 
ence, Rasen, Deer, Racket, Wrath, 

6. Penobsco’. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








For the Cempanion. 
PRAYER. 

Lord, help me when I pray,— 
Inciine my heart to say 

I will be Thine; 
And when through fear I’m weak, 
Help me Thy strength to seek, 

Through Power Divine. 


When evil thoughts stray in, 
And heart inclines to sin, 
Thy grace be mine! 
When earth allures the eyes, 
And sordid wishes rise, 
My soul refine. 


When coldness o’er me creeps, 
And love supinely sleeps, 

O, most Benign! 
Forgive the wasted hours, 
Arouse my torpid powers,— 

Some task assign. 


When storms around me break, 
And earthly friends forsake, 
Thine arms entwine,— 
Lift Thou my heart above, 
Surround me. with Thy love, 
And make me Thine. 


When Jordan’s side I’m nearing, 
To its dark waters fearing 
My spirit to consign, 
Come Thou, for Jesus’ sake, 
Into Thy boson take 
This soul of mine. 


—_—_—___+or—__--— 
WONDERFUL SIGHTS. 


The most remarkable illusions can be pro- 
duced by one who knows how to combine glass- 
es of different kinds, so that by reflection or re- 
fraction, images may be thrown on a stage 
which look like living persons. The very inter- 
esting volume, “Wonders of Optics,” published 
by Scribner, is full of marvels of this kind. We 
give an extract, showjng how an Englishman, 
named Robertson, astonished the Parisians in 
the carly days of the French Revolution: 


The chapel itself was hung with black, and 
was fecbly illuminated by a single sepulchral 
lamp. The whole assembly involuntarily re- 
mained grave and silent, and it was only when 
the first preparations for the exhibition were 
made, that the audience broke into a low mur- 
mur. Robertson commenced with an address 
on sorcery, magicians, witches, ghosts and phan- 
toms, and having worked the spectators up. to 
the proper pitch, he suddenly extinguished the 
single antique lamp already mentioned, plung- 
ing the assembly into perfect darkness. 

Then there arose a storm of rain, wind, thun- 
der and lightning. The bells tolled lugubri- 
ously, as if summoning the dead from their 
tombs beneath the feet of those present; the 
wind whistled mournfully, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, the thunder rolled, and the lightnings 
flashed. Butsaddenly, above all this confusion, 
was heard the sweet notes of a harmonium, and 
in the far off distance the sky was seen clearing 
gradually. 

A luminous point then made its appearance 
in the midst of the clouds, which gradually be- 
caine the figure of a man, increasing in size ev- 
ery instant, until it seemed to be about to pre- 
cipitate itself on to the spectators. A man in 
the front row was so frightened that he uttered 
a scream of terror, when the phantom instantly 
disappeared. <A series of spectres then issued 
suddenly from a cave, the shades of great men 
crowded tozether round a boat floating on a 
black and slugyish river, which the spectators 
had no difficulty In identifving as the Styx. The 
shadows gradually disappeared in the distance, 

retting smaller and smaller until they became 
nvisible. 

Robertson was extremely careful in all his en- 
tertainments to flatter the popular ideas of the 
day. For instance, one of his most famous ex- 
hibitions consisted in a picture of a tomb, in the 
middle of which Robespierre issued. The figure, 
as usual, walked towards the spectators; but 
when apparently within a few yards of them, it 
was struck down by lightning. Voltaire, La- 
voisicr, Rousseau and other popular javorites 
then uppeared on the scene, and disappeared 
again in the usual manner. 


Robertson generally ended his entertainment 
with an address something like the following: 


“We have now seen together the wonderful 
mysteries of the phantasmayoria. I bave un- 
veiled to you the secrets of the priests of Mem- 
vhis. I have shown you every mystery of opti- 
eal science. You have witnessed scenes that in 
the azes of credulity would have been consid: 
ercd supernatural. You have, perhaps, many 
of you, laughed at what I have shown you, and 
the gentler part of my audience have possibly 
been terrificd by many of my phantoms; but I 
can assure you, whoever you may be, powerful 


or weak, strong or feeble, bclicvers or atheists, 
that there is but one truly terrible spectacle, the 


The martyr predicted that the latter would fol- 
low him in three days. Belicving the prediction, 
St. Laurence gathered together the Christian 
poor, and distributed among them the treasures 
of the church. He was called upon soon after 
by the authorities to account for these treas- 
ures. He promised to do this shortly, and, col- 
lecting a number of poor and infirm people, he 
took them to the magistrates, and said, “These 
are the truc treasures of the church.” 

His death fulfilled the prediction of Sextus. 
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ANOTHER STORY OF MR. LINCOLN. 


We do not remember to have seen the follow- 
ing in print before, though it is similar to many 
other touching accounts of the “Martyr Presi- 
dent’s” kindness which the werld will not will- 
ingiy forget. A lady of Maine, who tells the 
story in the Portland Advertiser, interested her- 
self in behalf of the family of the doomed de- 
serter, for whose reprieve they had toiled three 





to the executive mansion: 


Seeing a female servant crossing the hall, I 
asked ,— 

“Will yeu carry a card to Mrs. Lincoln?” 
“You cannot sce her, she is sick.” 

“IT do not wish to see her. Will you carry her 
a card?” 

The servant assenting, I pencil a few words 
upon a card, the purport of which may be 
guessed. At length Secretarics Chase, Seward 
and Stanton come out, so that I know the Cab- 
inet meeting is over. And now, is it possible? 
the usher approaches us. 

“ITave you any letters for the President?” 
I.hand him one—the letter of a little child, 
the daughter of the condemned. It was the 
child’s own thought, as she had written it with- 
out prompting er aid, and while the President 
is reading it you may do the same. 


“To His Excellency the President of the United 
tates: 


“Most honored and excellent sir:—How shall a 
child make the attempt to write to you on such busi- 
ness as this concerning my father, J. W. C., who is 
sentenced,—O, how can I write it?—to beshot! Spare 
his poor life, I beseech you, and many thanks shall 
be given you. Ifhis life is taken, my mother cannot 
stand this heavy blow, and will soon goalso. I am 
the oldest of tive children; I have three sisters under 
eight —_ Do not leave us fatherless, I beseech 
you. 1 would freely give my life to save his. 
“Viraeinia C.” 


The usher soon returns, the door that has 
seemed of adamant opens before us, and with a 
bewildering feeling we enter. The President is 
sitting near a table, and nearly facing the door, 
and as he greets us politely, I notice traces of 
tears upon his face. His voice, too, betrays 
emotion. 

“Mr. President,” I said, with what steadiness 
I could command, “the husband of this lady, J. 
W. C., Twenty-seventh Regiment, —— Volun- 
teers, is sentenced to be shot, as we have learned 
from the letter, and we are come to ask you to 
spare his lite. Men’s lives are getting to be pre- 
cious.” 

“I know it, but I must do something to kee 
those fellows, or half of them would run away.” 
After’some more conversation, which I cannot 
exactly recall, he said at last,— 

“Now you women may go home comforted. 
I have telegraphed for him not to be exccuted 
until [ ont an order, and I don’t intend to send 
that order.” 

The poor woman at my side could only weep 
her thanks, but I recollect saying, more than 
once, “We thank you a thousand times, sir.” 
The President rose and dismissed us in a pleas- 
ant and cheerful way, but yet with such kindly 
sympathy in word and menner as I shall always 
gratefully and affectionately remember. And 
so We went out; and that good face never looked 
so good to me at any other time, except when I 
looked upon it lying amid the lamentation and 
heart-break of a great people, so placid and 
grateful, as if death, to the great martyr, were 
only another name for immortality. 
1 will only add that I subsequently knew some- 
thing of the soldier, and never had any cause to 
regret the interest I had felt in his behalf. 
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CHASED BY A BULL. 
We hope our readers have read “Holiday 
ouse,” by Catherine Sinclair, one of the best 
books for, children ever written. If so, they will 
be glad to recall pleasant memories, by seeing 
a story from it. If they have not, they will en- 
joy the story of Lord Rockville and the bull: 
Harry and Laura had been a little late at din- 





oughly frightened, but not hurt. Lord Rock- 
ville made sport of their fright, and said the bull 
was “‘n most respectable, quiet, well-disposed 
animal.” 
was late at supper, having been chased up a 
tree, and kept there half an hour by the same 





fate which is reserved for us all;” and at that 
instant a grisly skeleton was secn standing in 


the middle of the hall. 


SAINT LAWRENCE, 





Many beautiful places in the world bear the 


cuphonious name of St. Lawrence, Laurentius 
or St. Laurence, was a deacon under Sextus 
bishop of Rome. 
fer a dreadful death for his religion, and St. Lau 


Sextus was condemned to suf- 


bull: 


“What can be the matter?” exclaimed Lady 
Rockville, anxiously. “His lordship is as punc- 
tual as the postman, in general, especially for 
supper; and here is his favoritedish of sago and 
wine, which will become uneatably cold, in ten 
minutes, if he does net return home to enjoy it. 

Searcely had she finished speaking, when the 
door opened. Lord Rockville walked majesti- 
cally inte the room. There was semething so 
different from usual in his manner and appear- 
ance, that Harry and Laura exchanged looks of 


’ 


, 


weeks in vain, and she thus describes her visit f 


ner, having been chased by the bull, and thor- 


That same evening, Lord Rockville 


face excessively red, and his hand shook, while 
he breathed so hard that he might have been 
heard at the porter’s Jodge. Lady Rockville 
gazed with amazement at.all she saw, and then 
asked what he chose for supper; but when Lord 
Rockville tried to speak, the words died on his 
lips, and he could only point in silence to the 
sago and wine. 

“What in all the world has happened to you, 
my lord?” exclaimed Lady Rockville, unable to 
restrain her curiosity a moment longer. “I 
never saw you in such a way before! Your eyes 
are -perfectly bloodshot, your dress strangely 
disordered, and you ‘seem so hot and fatigued! 
Tell me! what is the matter?” 

“Nothing!” answered Lord Rockville, draw- 
ing himself up, while he tried to look grander and 
graver than ever, though his lordship could not 
help panting for breath, putting his hands to 
his sides, and wiping his forehead with his 
pocket handkerchief, in an agony of fatigue. 
Harry observed all this for some time, as ea- 
gerly and intently as a cat watehes a bird on 
atree. He saw that something extraordinary 
had occurred, and he began to have hopes it 
was the very thing he wished; because, seeing 
Lord Rockville now perfectly safe, he would not 
have grudged him a pretty considerable fright 
rom his friend, the bull. At last, unable any 
longer to control his impatience, Harry started 
off his chair, gazing so earnestly at Lord Rock- 
ville, that his eyes almost sprung out of their 
sockets, while he rubbed his hands with ecstasy, 
saying,— 

“f guess you’ve seen the bull! O, I’m sure 
you did! Pray tell us if you have. Did he run 
after you, and did you run away ?” 

Lerd’ Rockville tried more than he had ever 
done in his life to look grave, but it would not 
do. Gradually his face relaxed into a smile, 
till he at last joined in loud peals of laughter, 
joined most heartily by Harry, Laura, and Lady 
Rockville. Nobody recovered any gravity that 
evening, and Harry and Laura both laughed 
themselves to sleep at the idea of Lord Rockville 
himself having been obliged, after all, to run 
away from that “most respectable, quict, well- 
disposed animal,” the mad bull. 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 
It is important to know the exact facts in im- 
portant historical events, and it seems that the 
famous act of Admiral Farragut in passing the 
forts of New Orleans, has been misrepresented. 
The admiral himself recently stated the. true 
history to a reporter of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle: 


Reporter—Will you, admiral, be kind enough 
to tell me to what cause or incident its origin 
is duc? 
Admiral—With pleasure. It will afford you 
an evidence of how a well told and plausible 
story, frequently repeated, becomes universally 
accepted asa fact. At the commencement of 
the battle in Mobile Bay, for the purpose of. ob- 
taining the best view of the movements of the 
enemy, and to better govern the fcet under my 
command, [ got into the lower part of the rig- 
ging of the Hartford, just above what is known 
as the hammock railing. 
deporter—W as not your position fraught with 
great peril? 
Admiral—I did not think so; but it was 
fraught with great discomfort. As the smoke 
ascended from the heavy cannonading my view, 
became more ob cured, and I was compelled to 
ascend the rigging gradually, until finally I got 
some little distance bencath the maintop.’ At 
this juncture Capt. Percival Drayton—— 
Reporter—Your fieet captain, was he not? 
Admiral—Yes, sir; Capt. Drayton, fearing, 
he said, that I might fall overboard in case of 
being wounded, called one of the quartermas- 
ters, and cutting off a piece of the signal hal- 
yard (a small rope) ordered him to bring it :to 
me, that I might render my position more sc- 
cure. With this rope I attached myself to the 
rigging. 
eee were not near the masthead, 
then 
Admiral—I was not. 
Reporter—It is understood that you fired guns 
from the masthead; is that true? 
Admiral—lIt is the only true part of the story. 
I did have a crew in the masthead who were fir- 
ing guns—two 24 pound howitzers. This style 
of warfare is a favorite theory of mine. I prac- 
tised it throughout the war. 
Reporter—Did all the vessels of your fleet do 
battle after a similar fashion? 
Admiral—Yes, sir; all fought with guns in 
the tops, and from the advantage of their eleva- 





ments with the forts. 

Out of this act of Admiral Farragut’s having 
been some distance up the rigging has grown 
oe Syr story of “Farragut at the Mast 
head.” 
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HOW THEY WERE WATCHED. 





A recent writer has put the truth very forcibly 
by an illustrative incident: 


One day the astronomer Mitchell was engaged 
in making some observations on Me sun, and as 
it descended towards the horizen, just as it was 
settling, there came into the rays of. the great 
telescope the top of a hill seven miles away. On 
the top of that hill was a large number of apple 
trees, and in one of them were two boys steal- 
ing apples. One was getting the apples, and the 
other was watching to make certain that nobody 
saw them, feeling certain that they Were undis- 
covered. But there sat Prof. Mitchell, seven 
miles away, with the great cye of his telescope 


ment they made as plainly 
der the tree with them. 


tion did considerable execution in their engage- 


It is almost cruel to des roy so interest- 
ing a fiction, but the truth of history requirés it. 


Bad boys have little idea how far God can see. 


as if he had been yp. 


it is often with men. ~ Because they do no; 


sec theeye which watches with a siccpicss visi. 
lance, they, think they are not secn. 

eye of God is upon them, and not an ac 
_be concealed. 
searching eye, which science constituted for his 


But the 


tion can 
If man can penctrate with the 


use, the wide realm of the material heayep; 


shall not He who sitteth upon their cireuis jy 
able to know all that transpires upon the cart) 
which He has made the resting-place of His fee) 
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WHAT THE ROOSTERS Say. 
A crusty old bachelor used to insist that the 





roosters in their crowing said, one, “Women 
rule here;” another, “and so they do here;” ang 
a third, “and so they do gverywhere.” py 
Mrs. Diaz gives quite a different view ef the 
matter, in the opinions of several boys: 


First, Old Wonder Boy stood up, and he said 
they crowed in the morning to tell pcople ’tyys 
time to get-up, and to let everybody know they 
themselves were up and stirring about. Said 
he'd lain awake mornings, down in Jersey, and 
listened, and heard ’em*say, just as plain as 
day, “I'm up, and you onght to, too! Ang 
you ouglit to, too!” 
Then Babby. Short stood up, and said he 
thought they were telling the oiler ones to keep 
in their own yards, and not be flying over where 
they did not belong. Said he’d lain awake jn 
the morning, and heard ’em say, just as plain 
as dav, “If you do, I'll give it to you! 1’ll give 
it to you-00-00-00!” 
But a little chap that had come to hear what 
was going on, said *twas more likely they wer 
daring each other to come on and ficht. For 
he’d lain awake in the morning, and listenod, 
and heard ’em say, “Come on if you dare, for] 
oe whip You-do-00!” 

hen ‘twas my turn; and I stood up and said 
I guessed the best crower kept a crowing school, 
and was showing all the young oncs how to 
scale up and down, same as the singing-master 
did. For I had lain awake in the morning, and 
heard first the old cock crow, ther the little one 
try to, and heard the old one say, just as plain 
as day, “Open your mouth wide, and do as | 
do! Doasido! And then the young ones say, 
“Can’t quite do sof Can’t quite do so!” 
orry said’ he was riever wide awake enough 
in the morning to hear-what anybody said, but 
he’d always understood they were talking abou 
the weather, and giving the hens tkcir ender 
for the day, telling which to lay, and which t 
set, and where the good places were to steal 
nests, and where there’d been any thing plantol 
they could scratch up again, and how to bring 
up their chickens, and to leok out and not hateh 
ducks’ eggs. 





THE HAIR OF ANCIENT LADIES. 

Women used to he as fond of adorning ther 
heads twenty or thirty centurics ago as nov. 
And they had similar fashions of borrowing 
from others, and passing off the borrowed lecks 
as nature’s gift to themselves. We give a pare 
graph which throws light on ancient customs: 


The Greek, Egyptian, Carthaginian and Re 
man ladies, more than twenty-five centuries ag, 
made use of the most extravagant quantities 0 
borrowed.-hair, and they wound it inte lam 
protubcranccs upon the back of their heads, aid 
to keep it in place used “hair-pins” of precisely 
the form in'useé at the present time. 

The Roman women of the time of Augusta 
were especially pleased when they could outio 
their rivals in piling upon their heads the high 
est tower of borrowed locks.- They also tt 
ranged rows of curls formally around the side 
of the head, and often the very fashionable dar 
sels would have pendent curls in addition. 
An extensive Commerce’ was carried on it 
hair, and after the conquest of Gaul, Donde 
hair, such as was grown upon the heads of Ge 
man girls, became fashionable at Rome, sl 
many & poor child of the forests upon the bails 
of the Rhine; parted with her locks tu adorn tit 
wives and daughters of the proud conquers. 
The great Cesar, indeed, ina most cruel mit 
ner, cut off the hair of the vanquished Gaul 
and sent it to ‘the Roman ‘market for sale, 
the cropped head was rezarded in the cong 
provinces as a badge of slavery. 
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CAUGHT BY A FISH. 
One often forgets in fishing that what iss 
for us, brings suffering and death to the victims 
But when the fish catches the angler, and kil 
him, as in the following singular instance, 
can ifmagine better the pain it costs: 

The Rangoon Gozette tells a story of a fs* 
man of Prume who lately met with his death 
the following manner: He had hooked 
fish, and, wishing to free his hands for the ® 
justment of his tackle, placed it between ® 
teeth. The fish made a spring down his tv 



















and stuck in the gullet, defying all the fs 
Man’s efforts to draw it out. 


the way he dropped 
the back of the fish, 
these mere firmly in his throat. 





years of age paid her first visit to 4 
tion, a few 











rence followed him to the placo of exccution. 





astonishment, His neckcloth was loose, his 


directed fully upon them, seeing every move- 


don’t it?’—New Bedford 


it was found that there were sevcré 
and that the fisherman 
forts to pull it: out had only served to * 


ays since, in this city. 
fricnds she went into whe ladies’ reom 
down, and after remaining a while, Wor 
one of the party and said, “It rides real 

Standard 


¢ at once 8! 
ed for his house to procure -assistance, Dt! 


and died. After his « 
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THE NORTH WIND. 


Hark! Hark’ Tell me who is there, 
Grouting like a grisly bear! 

Tis the north Wind out once more: 
Hurry in, and shut the door! - 

Build a fire, and hear him roar! 


Should Es dare ta venture out, 

He would pinch your cheeks, no doubt! 
He would give your ears a gai 

He is loud, and bold, and roug 

He is mischievous’ enough. 


All the ground is frozen hard; 

See the great elm in the yard, 

How its boughs he bends and preks! 
What a dreadful sound he makes! 
Why, the very house he shakes! 


“North wind, North wine. ne? this din! 
We've no wish to let you in 

Nobody, indeed, enjoys 

Winter winds or Tittle. boys, 

When they make too loud a noise. 

Le ‘ursery. 





For the Companion. 
CARRY’S PICTURE LETTEBS. 





Carry was going into the country with her 
mother, to make a long visit at her uncle’s, and 
she had talked of it for weeks. 

The crowning pleasure, however, the one great 
dclight, almost too good'to be true was; that she 
was to have a trunk all to herself. That won- 
derful trunk! It was packed and repacked in 
imagination, till, when the day came for her 
mother to commence upon it, Carry was nearly 
wild with joy. The things that were to go into 
that trunk, I couldn’t tell in an hour, 

“Any way, there was the bird-cage. They 
had no bird, and Cousin Rob had a rabbit, and 
Sammy May kept his rabbit in a bird-cage, and 
like enough Rob never’d thought of it.” 

Mamma considered it so highly probable he 
never had, that the cage was ny set 
aside. 

“Then there was the new wesinenees she 
didn’t believe Aunt Sarah ever saw one—coun- 
try folks don’t, you know, and won’t it be-niee 
to surprise her with!’ 

Mother thought the trunk hardly large cnough 
for surprises, only for Carry’s own clothes. 

“Well, all these ’ll have to go,’’ Said she, as 
she came in with her dolls, thirteen of them, 
black, white and gray. “You see ‘twon’t do to 
leave any, they’d feel bad; besides,” she added, 
slyly, as her mother looked doubtful, “you know 

they mightn’t behave and get into the preserves, 
orsomething.’” Tumbling them all down upon 
her nicely folded frocks and aprons, she ran off 
for the cradle and bedstead—""the dolls would be 
lonesome without those.” 

Just then Mrs. Clark heard the step of her 
oldest son in the hall. “Dan,” she called, 

“please come to the rescue; this child will drive 
me frantic.” 

“Dear me, kitten, come right along here,” 
said Dan, as he mounted Carry to his s shoulder. 

“Just think what motlier would do if: she was 

frantic.” 
“Well, tell me,” said Carry, struggling a lit- 
against this unceremonious seizure, “what 
Would she do, though ?” 
“Why, she’d cut off those pretty curls, and 
make herself look like this,” said Dan, running 
his fingers through his hair and tossing it up all 
over his head 
“Omy!”’ said Carry , With along sigh, “would 
she? tien I’ll go,” and she put her arms around 
her brother’s neck and began to hunt for the 

“kissing places,” as she called the tips of his 

Carry’s name for Dan was her “‘man-brother.” 
was twenty-five, and Carry only seven, so 


of, and I am glad to say Dan fully improved the 
opportunity. 

“Well, man-brother,” she began, as_ they 
reached Dan’s chamber, and he sat down with 
her in his lap, “how you going to’muse me?” 
“T think [ll tell you how you can amuse me 
while you are gone, and I have no kitten sister 
to play with.” 

“O, how ?” exclaimed Carry, pulling his whis- 
kers, “tell me quick.” 

“Why, you can write me higalippy letters.” 
Now Carry understood this terrible looking 
word perfectly. - She had one of the little books 
called a “Hicroglyphic Bible,’ where all the 
words that could be ware represented by pic- 
tures, and it had always been her great delight 
to make “‘higalippys,” as she called them. She 
was so fond of pictures, and copied so many, 
that she had learned to draw better than she 
could write. Any way, you could tell what the 
pictures were meant for, and that is the best you 
can say of half the printed ones. So this propo- 
sition of Dan kept her delighted attention till 
the trunks were locked, and the bargain com- 
pleted, that when she came home she should 
find a Chromo of ‘Red Riding Hood” hanging 
at the foot of her bed, previded she wrote her 
brother a picture letter every week. 

“They mustn’t be rebusses,” said Dan, “but 
plenty of what you call ‘reading writing’ be- 
tween.” 

Carry looked sober at this, for she didn’t like 
the writing part, but a vision of Red Riding 
Hood decided her, and she promised. ‘O, I’ve 
thought of something,” she said, jumping out 
of Dan’s lap: “let me see if mother ’ll ’tend to 
me.” 

Mother was ready to help with her advice, 
and Carry, after some hard work with paper 
and pencil, twisting her head first on one side 
and then on the other, at last brought Dan the 
result of her labor, as a “posy bunch to ’mem- 
ber her by when she was gone.” 
Can you tell what it contains? 
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STORY OF A LITTLE MONKEY. 
A gentleman, whose home was in Boston, 
went in a ship away, across two oceans, until 
he came to the country called India, that you 
sing about in the Missionary Hymn. ‘It is very 
warm in India all the time; and there are ani- 
mals there that could not live out-of-doors here, 
because it is not warm cnough. 

*Morkeys live there in great numbers. They 
are noisy, mischievous animals, and get angry 
very easily. This gentleman told me, that, if he 


E. M. C. 





servants would stone the monkeys and get them 
angry, and then the monkeys would pelt them 
in return; but, instead of throwing sticks and 
stones, they would throw cocoanuts. 
This was just what the men wanted; for the 
cocoanuts were so high up on tall trees that it 
was hard work to get them; but, if the men kept 
out of the way when the nuts fell, the fall would 
crack the puts, and then it was easy to open 
them, and drink the sweet milk from them. 
When this gentleman had a home in India, he 
got a little monkey to tame.’ He was a pretty 
little monkey, with a cunning little face. He 
was not like the monkeys you see in the streets, 
but another sort of monkey. 
At first the little creature would break and 
spoil things; but, after a time, he could be trust- 
ed an hour alone in a room; but, if he was left 
longer than that, he would do mischief. 
One day his master heard a very great noise 
in his chamber. When he went to see what it 
was all about, what do you think he saw? A 
number of wild monkeys had come in by the 
open doors and windows, and were.meddling 
with every thing they could reach. 
The little tame monkey had a stick in his paw, 
and was driving them out with pretty hard 
blows. He was making a great noise, scolding 
them; and they were chattering and screaming 
from the hurt of the blows, and from anger at 
being driven away by a monkey. 
You may be sure the wild ones scampered 
when they saw the little one’s master; and the 
little one ran to him, and grinned and chattered 
as if he knew he had been a good little monkey. 
He used to sleep at the head of his master’s 
bed, just outside of the mosquito netting. Quite 
often he would wake before his master, and get 
tired of waiting for him; so he would pull aside 
the netting, and, putting two little paws in his 
master’s hair, pull it with all his might. 
No *, as he was strong in his paws, he thought 
it was fine fun: but his master did not think so. 
Should you like to be wakened in the morning | Do 
in that way? 
His master used to go away quite often, and 
leave the little monkey at home. Then the lit- 
tle monkey would go into the forest, and be a 
little wild monkey again; but no matter; when 





the was just fit to be made a pet and plaything 


his master came back, there would be the little 
thing to meet him. 


arms, and put his paws around his neck, and 
grin and chatter, and then spring away to a ta- 
ble, and turn heels over head, and sit and grin 
at his master, and then spring back again into 
his arms. 


left his little monkey in India. Perhaps he is 
living there now.— Nursery. 


was thirsty when riding in the burning heat, the |. 


This monkey would jump into his master's 


When the gentleman came back to Boston, he 
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SUNDAY FISHING, 


Mr. Kingston, in his “Boys’ Book of Boats,” 
after a description of the fishing luggers of the 
English coast, thus speaks of the herring fishery 
of Norfolk and Suffolk : 


Many have now given up fishing on a Sunday. 
and go into port every aturday. A fine old 
fisherman remarked to me, “Pve done so, sir, 
ever since I was a boy, and I’m certain P’ve never 
lost any thing. even in this’ world, by, obeying 
God’s law. I’ve always got my nets spread out 
and dried on Saturday evening, and have had 
the whole Sabbath to rest and prepare myself 
for the toils of the week. How much wear and 
tear is saved! At the end of the year, too, my 
nets are stronger and better by far than are 
those of men who have toiled on every day with- 
out distinction. 

‘“‘Look at me, sir; I am as hale and strong as 
many & man ten years younger; and those 
young men, my sons, what fine lads they are, 
sir! 

“Another thing, too; in one year with an- 
other, I ve caught and sold as many herrings as 
any one else, and am in no way the poorer; yet 
often I have had to lose the best ‘part of twodays 
in the week to keep to my rule.’ 

These were the exact words of one of the fin- 
est old fishermen I ever saw, whom I met, not 
long ago, on the Norfolk coast. He was part 
owner of a fine Yarmouth lugger, which he and 
they manned. 














THE REMARKABLE PROPERTIES oF Brown's BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES have been thoroughly tested since first 
i duced. The d d for them has steadily increased, 
and purely upon thetr own merits, they have found favor 
with those who, from Pul hial, or Asth- 
matic complaints, require them. We Coughs and Colds 
they are efficacious. *7—lw 


TRIED, TESTED, AND APPROVED, for forty years—The 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get the genuine. Prices, 
$1 and 50 cents. *i-lw 














I WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will — [ag reccipt free. 
1-2 weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 





WE should not suffer from a Coury ve = a few doses 
of AYER’S CHERRY PECTOR. l cure. Time, 
comfort, health, are allsaved by it. 77 





“ Worth double the amount of subscription to any 
Surmer.” 
Tho Albany (N. Y.) Country GENTLEMAN says this of 


the 
New England Farmer, 
and we invite you to get a good bargain by sending to us 
at once. 
TERMS: Weekly $2 50 Monthly fi af per year. Send 
stamp four sp and p 
*7-—lw 





R. p. EATON & on. Boston, Mass. 





10 Comic Valentines maiied for 30 cts.; i 20 
for 50 cts. L. SMITH, Montague, Mass. 7— 


YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, a 9 style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible Ink, or a Le 
Stamp or Brand, for es tools, &c., at JACOB oh es 
Washington Street, Boston 


SEND FOR THIS! 








PRESENTATION CaRDs, 
them in handsome text. By mai 
Sufficld, Conn. 


Get the Best Books 


—FOR-- 


THE CHILDREN! 


with tw nome vEST econ on 








pecially suived to the young: 


Lindendale Stories, 
By Lawrence LAncEwoop. Viz.: 
Sidney_DeGre ‘ 
Nellie Warren, 1 
Louis Sinclair, 


Cousin Clara, 
Peter Clinton, 


Gypsey Series, 
By E. Stuart PueEvpes. 


Gypsey Breynton. 
Gzpeers —— Jo 
ypsey’s Sowing an 
Gypsey at Golden Crescen 


Chellis Series. 
By Mary DwinxLt CHELLIs. Viz.: 


Molly’s Bible 
Bo yetne 3 Praye we 16mo. 
Effie Wingate’s Work. 


Glance Gaylord Series. 


Miss Patience Hathaway, 
Mr. Pendleton’s Cup, 
Donald Deane. 


5 vols., 16mo. 


Viz.: 


4 vols. 


eeeeee . 


8 vols. 16mo, 
Price, $4 75. 


Qe” For a complete catalogue ef our publications 
please address 


Henrv A. Young & Co.. 
5—2weop 








A Package of our elegant new style VISITING AND 


We have recently published the following books, es- 


Price, $6 75. 


ond Reaping, | se 





Snow Flakes in Fire. 
amusement for winter cvenings. ‘“Ilhese produce 
the most once and star-like corruscations."* 


A new and beautiful 


ee eeeeeenee cents. 

Oriental Mysteries. “ ‘They create the greatest 
qotuntahateke' aud perplexity.” Price, 25 cen.s. 

Drawing-Room Photography. “Photographs 
may be perme from them in —— 


Instantaneous Vegetation. “This is a chemi- 
cally, pre ai paper, that burns slow ly.leaving the 
ash jn an upright position, having the shape and col- 
or of & green shrub or fern, grok —* in appearance, 
with curiously formed leaves, %5 cents 


The  eayetian, Mystery. Wonderful and Cu 


zi cents. 
Coles Fires, Red, Green, Blue, White and 


Violet Peice, 25 cents ¢ach, 


Chin lor Sights. Very pretty. 25 cts. 
Drawmeg- 7 Lightning. Price, 25 cents. 
Magic © ights. Very comical. Amusing 
to play &@ cm practical Joke on a fiend, 
PzICC.... .0000.. cents 
GF Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Send stamp for a complete cataiogue, 
Address orders to 
oO. A. ROORBACH, ° 
*~6—lw 102 Nassau S8t., New York. 





MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Bsst, the Most Poputar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful au Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Lilustrations, 
etc., etc.. etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
fend in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
“en and peyign U list sent on ey of six cents 
Add 0. RBACH, 

02 Nassau tee et, New York. 

Say in what paper yuu saw this advertisement. 6- lw 





PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


6-3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
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TO THE WORK!NG CLABSS.—We are now prerared 
te furnish all classes with constant employment »«t home 
the whele ofthe time or tur the spare moments. Busin 83 
new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex casily 
hey from 50¢ to 25 pe r evening, and a proportional sum 
devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
ve earn nearly as much asmen. That all who see this 
Fatice may send their address, and tst the bu incss, we 
make ‘this unparalleled offer: ‘To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send 81 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
oy ene work on,a dacopy of Prhe Peon es Jaterva- 
umnuniow—one of the largest and best family news- 
Hi Biren published—all sent free hy mait. Reader, if Bho) 
Want permanent, ea work, adress E, C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, 0 ine, 6—3m 








Sewing Machines. 


All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
perp month to’parties in the city or within thirty miles of 

ston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and to 
let. For particulars, enclose stamp. 





WALLACE, 
8—tf 144 Washington Sireet, Boston. 
Agents! Read This! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large AE, to sell 


our new wonderful inventions. Addre 
3m - WAGNER & CO., ‘Marshall, Mich. 





HOVEY & CO., 
IMPORTER3 AND DEALERS IN 


Vegetable, Flower and Agricultural Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


53 North Market St.......... Boston, Mass. 
OUR NEW ILLU ‘TRATED GUIDE 


To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, and Oata- 
logue of Seeds for 1870. 


The 37th Ediion, revised, enlarged and improved, con- 
taining 143 paged, illustrated wi.h more than 100 fine en- 
gravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 

and a descriptive list of more than 2500 varictics of Flow- 
er and Vegetable Seeds, embracing every novesty intro- 
duced in mye with fall and plain p actical directions fur 
the culture of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the 
garden, &c. Also, a descriptive list of 150 varieties of 
the best Fremch Gladiolus, including the superb new va- 
rietics of 186), now'tir t offered; all the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, guch as Lilies, Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c., to- 

gether with ev ay requisite fort oegurden. A copy — 
fa to every appl icant on the receipt of 25 ce. ts. 
customers sup Pee jet free ot charge. Add.ess HOVEY & 
CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. -4v 





PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- ALSO— 

Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactuged by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 

Geicereem, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
iw 





D. B. BROOES & BRO., 


Stationers and Manufactu ers of the celebrated Con- 





88 Record Ink. Headquarters for Popular Games. 
ashington Street. 5- 
PIANO-FORTES. 


ee ee y description, at prices varying from 875 





to $275. Piano warranted satisfac eetwey in every par- 
ticular. A. LAND, 
1-3m No. 289 Westhesten Street. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials fue OIL WATER COLORS, and Paste. 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

= 322 Washington St., Boston. 


$40 A DA Y-—Double Mounted Maps 
for $1. " LLUYD'sSteel-plaw Map ot AMERICA, tox 
1870; showing frum ocean to occan; colored, mounted, 
poe 3 x50 inches large. with the Unite: States 
q reverse side on a larger scale, with 1.000- 
000 names. Price, only $1, or 60 cents to agents. Shc ets 
mailed for 30 cents; 100 copics a day sold by agents. 
peed made ait the seme used by Gens. Grant, MeCk a, 
* | Sherman, 5) vopgera &c., dumng the war. Cert 
caessent. F. LL LOYD, Box 4, 54°, New York. 2 9 
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24 Cornhill, Bosten, Mags. 
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= ad 


“ul UI Ta) 
Pat en j 
Miho 7 ‘ 


The PRICE of the Companion is 
strictly in advance. h 
Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time 
curing, the Ft 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
geeav MASON & CO,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

jass. 


$1.50 a year. 





INDIAN INK-SKETCHES. 
From a Correspondent. 
How to Keep Cool. 

Figuratively speaking, this is a great problem 
everywhere; but in-India it is, literally, the all- 
important question. How the English who 
first settled in India, in the time of Clive & 
Hastings, kept cool, I cannot tell. Perhaps 
they gave it up as a hopeless attempt. Very 
likely they did not feel the heat so much as 
their more luxurious successors. 

In later times, several ways have been invented 
of cooling the air in the houses of India. First 
in order, comes the punkah. 





This is an immense fan, hung from the ceil- 
ing as low as it can swing without danger of 
cracking the skull of a person standing under 
it. It is a frame of wood, covered with white 
cotton cloth, and having a broad fringe. The 
cord attached to the side, is joined to a cane, or 
rattan, which passes through a hole in the wail 
and is pulled by a coolie in the verandah. 

In the hot season, except when the inmates 
of the house are out “to eat the air,” (which is 
the Hindustance phrase for taking an airing) 
the punkah is kept swinging day and night. 
Three men take turns in pulling. It is not hard 
work, unless the punkah be very heavy, or two 
are joined together, so as to fan different rooms 
at the same time. 

But the onotony is very trying, especially 
at night. It is then very difficult for the poor 
coolie to keep awake. But if he sleeps we can- 
not. If he ceases to pull, we are soon swelter- 
ing. If, then, he awakes, and pulls harder, to 
make up for lost time, we are very liable to 
catch cold. 

Never is it harder to keep cool, in both senses, 
than when we awake, and find the punkaA still. 
Sometimes we dash a bowl of water on the 
sleeper, which he does not at all like. 

But prevention is better than cure. The best 
way to keep the coolie awake, is to set him up 
on a high stool, so that, if he goes to sleep, he 
falls off, and that general/y awakes him, and 
finally cures him of the habit. It is sometimes 
difficult not to laugh out, when, in the middle 
of the night, a heavy thud is heard on the floor 
of the verandah, and the punkah, after being 
still, begins to swing violently again. 

The punkah does not really cool the air, it 
only sets it in motion, and, when the weather 
is very hot, affords but slight relief. We must, 
therefore, try some plan of cooling the hot 
wind. When the wind blows steadily from the 


| also deliciously fragrant. 


| night. 


A frame of bamboos thatched with the kus kus | 
grass or root (which is called a Tattie) is placed 
in the outer doorway, and kept constantly wet. 
The wind passing through this becomes posi- 
tively chilly, and, when the grass is fresh, is 


But sometimes the wind blows from the east; 
and then, strange to say, it is of no use to fix 
the tatties against the eastern doors. The wind, 
though cooler in itself, seems not at all changed 
hy passing through the wet thatch. Perhaps it 
is already so damp that it cannot take up any 
more moisture, by which it may be cooled. 

When the sun goes down, the wind goes 
clown, too, and what are we todo then? Some 
kind genius has come to our relief, and invented 
u plan of alleviating even the close heat of the 
A huge, circular box is. constructed, 
more like a farmer’s winnowing machine than 
any thing else. 

Inside of this are large, revolving fans. Tat- 

ties like those described above are fixed against 
the open sides, and kept constantly wet. The 
machine is placed against a hole in the door, 
and blows cool airinto the room. Two men 
are employed by turns to keep the fans going 
during the night. This useful invention goes 
by the appropriate but high-sounding name of 
thermantidote (the antidote of heat.) 
It may be thought that, with such means as 
these, people ought to keep cool and comforta- 
ble, even in the hot climate of India. And it is 
true that the houses are often coeler there than 
they are on a hot day in St. Louis or Philadel- 
phia. But the constant hot weather brings the 
body into such a state of weakness that it can- 
not bear heat so well as it could with even a 
much greater amount interspersed with a few 
cool, bracing days now and then for a change. 
We do not envy the poor people who have to be 
so everlastingly fanned and sprinkled. 





VARIETY. 


For the Companion. 
THE MAN WHO FELL TO PIECES, 


Whence are those female shrieks? Wo worth the day! 
Old Sir John Trumpery has upset his sleigh! 

See one by one along the spotted snow, 

Dishevelled ladies tumble in a row, 

Till his whole hooded party, old and young, 

Lines the long street, behind the horses strung. 

He, brave in plunging strength, at desperate pains, 
Holds the mad coursers, dragging by the reins, 
When—fearful fate! his frame in pieces falls. 

And, torn to relics, o’er the road he sprawls! 

The ladies scream and faint; the neighbors fly 

In pitying haste to see the ruins lie; 

With melancholy care explore the road. 

And sort from divers drifts the broken load. 
Surprising herror turns their faces wan 

Soon as they stoop to gather up Sir John! 

Here lie his teeth—there, lo! with new alarm . 
They pick a ghastly leg, and severed arm! 

One eye within the rut they find, and there, 

Rent from the trunk, his head /—no, ’tis his hair. 
Sad, with locked hands, a hurdle rude they span, 
And bear to bed the fractured gentleman. 

Farewell, Sir Trumpery! What! next morn behold, 
With hair, teeth, eyes, limbs, perfect as of old, 

His lordship’s self! He greets his friends half way, 
And laughs at mention of the previous day. 
Mourn not, fair nature, when thy beauty fades; 
Thy restoration lives in half the trades. 

Quacks, tailors, barbers, dentists, join amain, 
And make thy crumbled pieces whole again. 7. 





B. 
——@—_—__ 


GREAT SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 

It is curious how birds are drawn to the light, 
like moths, and kill themselves by dashing 
against the thick panes of a light-house window. 
A writer in the Atlantic Magazine gives the fol- 
lowing account of the destruction caused by a 
light-house on the Isle of Shoals: 


The light-house, so beneficent to mankind, is 
the destroyer of birds,—of land-birds, particu- 
larly, though in thick weather sea-birds are oc- 
casionally bewildered into breaking their heads 
against the glass, plunging forward headlong 
towards the light, just as the frail moth of sum- 
mer evenings madly secks its death in the can- 
die’s blaze. Sometimes in autumn, always in 
spring, when birds are migrating, they are de- 
stroyed in such quantities by this means that it 
is — to reflect on. 

he keeper living at the island three years ago 
told me that he picked up three hundred and 
seventy-five in one morning at the foot of the 
light-house, all dead. They fly with such force 
against the glass that their beaks are often 
splintered. The keeper said that he found the 
destruction greatest in hazy weather, and he 
thought “they struck a ray at a great distance, 
and followed it up.” 

Many a May morning have I wandered about 
the rock at the foot of the tower, mourning over 
a little apron brimful of sparrows, swallows, 
thrushes, robins, fire-winged blackbirds, many- 
colored warblers and fiy-catchers, beautifully- 
elothed yellow birds, nuthatches, cat-birds, even 
the purple finch, and scarlet tanager, and gold- 


break the heart of a small child to think of! 
Once a great eagle flew against the lantern and 
shivered the glass. That was before I lived 
there, but after we came, two gulls cracked one 
of the large, clear panes one stormy night. 

* 





petals 

NORWEGIAN HONESTY. 
Norwegians are beginning to emigrate to this 
country in large numbers. We have no better 
emigrants, and should like to have the whole 
nation come, if they all have the good character 
which Dr. Hurst gives them credit for: 


Dr. Hurst, who is travelling in Norway, thinks 
that the unfailing hongsty of the people de- 
serves notice. He writes: ‘We have frequently 
been to hotels that had no lock and key to the 
rooms assigned us, and we have become so ac- 
customed to sleep in such primitive security that 
it will not be pleasant or easy to become disac- 
customed to it. In one large town, Billeham- 
mer, where we spent a Sabbath, we learned from 
an intelligent Norwegian, the only jeweller in 
the place, that there is but one policeman in the 
corporation, and that he never has known a 
theft to occur there. If I had left my purse out 
in the court of the hotel all night, I should have 
fully expected to meet with it and all its con- 
tents again.” Rather an extraordinary people 
for these times. 


EGYPT WORSE THAN IRELAND. 
When we read of the wretchedness of the peo- 
ple in many of the fertile regions of the earth, 
we ought to be thankful for our home in this 
free and happy land: 


In Egypt I saw for the first time a misery 
among the people that I could not endure. 
Heaven knows there is enough of it in Europe. 
Aman need not leave London to find it; nor 
can he escape it in any city nor country. 

I had seen Ireland—you know what that is. 
I had seen French villages, where men and wo- 
men work sixteen hours a day on two meals of 
boiled greens; I had spent three months in 
Spain, the most wretched country of Europe, 
and counted one afternoon in the main street of 
Madrid, half a mile long, a hundred and forty- 
seven horrible beggars. But in Egypt it is o 
trusive and oppressive, and at last intolerable. 
Till you have seen Egypt, you have no con- 
ception of what poverty is; the poverty which 
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Burnett’s Kalliston; 
A WASH FOR THE COMPLEXION: 


HAS NO EQUAL, 


It is distinguished for its cooling and soothing proper. 
ties, and is admirably adapted to all conditions 
of the skin, removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness and 
roughness of the skin, curing chapped hands and allay. 
ing the irritation caused by the bites of mosquitoes ang 
other annoying insects. 


The Kalliston is Highly Recommended as 
A WASH FOR THE HEAD, 
Cooling, Cleansing and Refreshing. 
AFTER SHAVING, 
Softening the beard and rendering the skin smooth. 
FOR BITES OF MOSQUITOES AND OTHER Ivy. 
SECTS, 
Neutralizing the poison almost instantaneously. 
AFTER SEA-BATHING, 
Relieving the disagreeable action of the salt water and 
the sun. 

FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 

An effective application. 

IN THE NURSERY, 
Peculiarly adapted to the bathing of Infants, A few 

drops sufficient for a bowl of water. 
MaRiBoro’, Mass., July 11. 

Messrs. JoSEPH_BuRNETT & Co.: Gents, A single 
application of the Kalliston has repeatedly removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn, or irrita- 
tion of the skin, it has proved itself a perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate crtaneous 
disease, in which the Kailiston has had a wonderfully 
good effect. Yours respectfully, J. M. Boyp. 
“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of texture." 
—kboeston Tra» script. 


“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin."’—Boston Traveller. 


“One of the- best cosmetics it has been our fortune to 
use.""— Pictorial. 
“We yield it the palm.’'—Boston Gazette. 
“We now rejoice in a smooth skin, thanks to the Kal- 
liston.""—Boston Saturday Ezpress. 
“The Kalliston forthe skin and complexion is unrivall- 
ed."'— Worcester Transcript. 

a greatly admired as a cosmetic."—N Y¥. Home Jour- 
nal. 





“The best cosmetic in the world.""—Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

“Its healing properties and delicious perfume render it 
agreeable to every sense.''—N. U. Picayune. , 
“No lad iders_ herd 
out iW. O. True Delta. 


La ge ee is admirably 
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weighs not on individuals as a conseq e of 
idleness, or misfortune, or want of work, but the 
poverty which is the heritage of a whole race of 
patient, industrious men and women. 


— 


A USEFUL FABLE, IF NOT A TRUE 
STORY. 

It should not be thought strange if dumb 
creatures do sometimes imitate the vices of men 
—and their doing so has in certain cases proved 
a stronger rebuke to vice than the best lecture 
in the world: 

We are not responsible for the following: A 
farmer who was pestered with crows, hit upon 
the plan of soaking some corn in whiskey and 
placing itin the field, so that the crows would 
get drunk, and then he could close on them. 
After soaking some corn all night, he put a 
bountiful supply in the field carly next morn- 
ing, and in about two hours he went out-to see 
how things were progressing, and mark what 
followed. One old crow, a little larger than the 
rest, had gathered up and taken possession of 
all the soaked corn, and had built himself a bar 
out of some clods of earth, and was retailing 
the whiskey-soaked corn to the other crows, 
charging them three grains of sprouted corn for 
one soaked grain. He hadn’t the heart to kill 
creatures that acted so much like hnman beings. 

_———_—s.- 


THe following prayer, almost synonymous 
both in sentiment and expression with our “Now 
I lay me,” is universally taught to little children 
in Scotland: 

“This night, when I lie down to sleep, 
I gi’e my soul to Christ to keep; 

I wake a’noo, I wake a’ never, 

I gi’e my soul te Christ forever.” 


A couNsEL had mimicked a witness, to his 
great annoyance, and when the witness, who 
was a nomh countryman, pronounced the word 


him whether in his part of the country they 
spelt “waters” with two ts. “No,” said the 
witness; “but they spell ‘manners’ with two ns.” 


A GENTLEMAN in Boston, who takes a busi- 
ness view of most things, when asked, recently, 
respecting a person of quite a poetic tempera- 
ment, replied, “O, he is one of those men who 
have soarings after the infinite, and divings af- 
ter the unfathomable, but who never pay cash.” 


in which Rob Roy was born? 
— Coachman—Eh, sir, an’ it’s jist ane o’ 
them. 


the hotels, sat down to dinner. 


remarked that he “didn’t care 
now—he’d wait till after dinner.” 


Burr: 


ilton.” 


to see whether it was good for any thing. 


“waters” as if it had been watters, inquired of 


Enthusiastic English tourist in Scotland to 
native coachman—And is that indeed the house 


A cuaP from the country, stopping at one of 
Upon the bill 
of fare being handed to him by the waiter, he 
*bout readin’, 


Errect or Bap Booxs.—There is something 
very sad in these memorable words of Aaron 
“If I had read Voltaire less, the world 
would have been wide enough for me and Ham- 


A CANADIAN postmaster had a keg of dam- 
aged powder, and threw a lump into the — 


all 
of the skin. Itrendersthe skin soft, thereby 
relieving its glandular parts, and inducing that fine ac. 
tion of the capillaries which imparts both beauty and 
health to the complexion. It may be relied upon for pro- 
moting the healthy condition of the skin and beautyying 
the complexion. 


Ce” The above-named article is manufactured solely 

by the Proprietors. The name andtitile t S is adopt- 

ed - + Trade- Mark, to secu: e the public and proprietors 
até ; ; o 


aq the intr Of spurious arti- 
rles. All unauthorized use «f this Trade-~Mark wili be 
promptly prosecured. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 


Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 


*i-lw 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Is presented to the public as the most Simple, Durable, 
Compact and Cheap Knitting Machine ever i d 


Price, only $25. 


This Machine will ran either backward or forward with 
equal bev nem | ; makes the same stitch as by hand, but 
far superior in every respect. 


Will Knit 20.000 Stitches in Qne Minute, 


and do perfect work, leaving every knet on the inside of 
the work. It will knit a — of stockings (any size) in 
less than half an hour. It will knit Coarse or Open, 
Plain or Ribbed Work, with ong kind of coarse or fine 
wool or yarn, or cotton, silk orlinen It will knit stock- 
ings with double heel and to«, drawers, hoods, sacks, 
smoking caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, afghans, 
nubias, undersleeves, mittens, skating caps, lamp wicks, 
mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, cradle blankets, 
leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, tippets, tufted work, 
and. in faet an endless variety of articles im every day 
use, as Well as for ornament. 


From #5 to $10 per Day 


Can be made by any one with the American Knitting 
Machine, knitting stockings, &c., while expert operators 
can even make more, knitting fancy work, which always 
commands a ready sale. A person can readily knit from 
twelve to fifteen pairs of stockings per day, the profit on 
which will be not less than forty cents per pair. 
FARMERS 
Can sell their wool at only forty to fifty cents per pound; 
but by getting the woul made into yarn at a small ex- 
pense, and knitting it into sucks, two or three doll rs per 
pound can be realized. On receipt of $25 we will forward 
a machine as ordered. t 
We wish to precure active AGENTS in every section 
of the United Stat 2 and Canadas, to whom the mst libe- 
ral invucements will be offered Address 
American Knitting Machine Company, 
*44w Boston, Mass., or 8t. Louis, Mo. 
CIDER, WINE, MO- 


VINEGAR. eee." 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 
Cromwell, Conn. 


Common Sense. 


WANTED-—AGENTS. $250 per month 
to sell the only GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only 
$18. Great inducements to agents. This is the most 
popular | eng | Machine of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch,"’ will do any kind of work Leer 
ean be done on any machine. One Hundred Thousay 
gold, and the demand constantly increasing. Now is the 
time to take an agency. Send for circulars. if be 
ware infringers. a, Address SECOMB & CO., Bor 
ton, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louls, Mo. *4—-4¥ 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age—with single, eye-pointed Nee 
dle: ie, Ch jable—for F use. Agents 
yg ge 
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CHINE Co., Bath Me., or 











west, this is easily done. 
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en oriole, and many more beside,—enough to 


widow is now repairing the house. 


et 
LEY Kwittine Mai 176 Broad- 
way, New York. “lw 
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